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The snarling Nazis who offered no mercy 
to anyone now grovel and beg for mercy. 
Help hasten the day when the cruel, 
cowardly Japs are brought to their 
knees, begging for the mercy they can 
never deserve Buy War Bonds. 


THROUGH BETTER METHODS 


A DARTNELL PUBLICATION “ 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 








,* can give them a lift in more ways 


than one if you will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each night. 

That’s the time many service men are 
calling home and they’ll appreciate your 


help in leaving the lines for them. 
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» Trend of Business 


s Training Plan Pays... . 


as from the New Dresser Offices 
M.eger Creates Biggest Grocery Wholesaler 


fou Want Better Office Methods . 


uman Relations in Business . 


New Books for Executives 


Gor Your July Reading 


Recentty we published a brief note to private offices which shows the trend to- 
the -ifect that we had compiled a list of day. We expect a boom in private office 
19 forms useful in operating personnel building and modernization. Recently we 
de} :rtments. So many requests have been have had several men on the staff study 
re ved that we have had prepared an ing the programs and activities of the 
irticle on the subject by a man who re- so-called service clubs, as well as many 
viewed hundreds of personnel forms of business clubs. From reports from read 
one sind and another. If your personnel ers there is rather wide dissatisfaction 
deportment is bogged down in a sea of with the programs at most club meetings. 
paper work, perhaps you will want to As first shot in a series of discussions on 
pul this report which is scheduled for business clubs and meetings, we have 
J m your summer reading list. There a report on one of the most successful 
is )a report on some interesting new clubs of business men in the country. 


M. O. Lunbin, Treasurer 


Entered as second class matter February 18, 1937 
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PULLING PROFITS 
Out of Hats 


The magic of the ideas under their 
employees’ hats is producing extra 
profits for countless progressive 
businesses like your own. Getting 
those valuable ideas into action for 
you takes skill, knowledge, prac- 
tice and the right equipment. 

Everything you need to cash in 
on constructive employee ideas is 
included in the Morton Suggestion 
System. It actually stimulates em- 
ployee thinking, and brings you 
the skill and experience acquired 
in installing over 10,000 Morton 
Systems in the past 17 years. 

Equipment used in the Morton 
System is professionally prepared, 
tested and proved. Such equipment 
gives morale-building prestige to 
your suggestion system program. 
Employees like to use it. 

Make sure you are overlooking 
no bets—send for complete details 
on the Morton Suggestion System 
today. The facts cost nothing. Just 
tell us what you do and 
how many people you 
employ. Write today. 


Department D 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 


LETTERS... GUUIMEIT 





| Booklets No Longer Available 


To the Editor: 

The article appearing in your March 
issue on our Retirement Plan has _ re- 
sulted in a great many inquiries for 
copies of our booklet on the plan. As 
our supply of these booklets is exhausted 
and not knowing when a new supply will 
be available for distribution, we would 
appreciate it if a squib could be printed 
in your next issue to the effect that the 
demand has been so great we will be 
unable to fill future requests.—Epwarp 
HEILMAN, secretary-treasurer, The 
American Thermos Bottle Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Epitor’s Nore: This report appeared in 
the “Human Relations Department” of 
the March American Business. 


Chart on Absenteeism 


To the Editor: 


With the problem of absenteeism 
which confronts every business during 
these hectic days, we are anxious to give 
recognition to our faithful employees 
whose attendance records are nearly 
perfect. 

It is our idea to post a chart in our 
laundry plant which can be easily read 
showing the names of all employees. At 
the end of each week of perfect at- 
tendance, a star will be placed after 
those employees’ names who are not ab- 
sent during that week. This is just a 





rough description of what we intend | 
do, and naturally we want this chart 
bulletin board to attract attention. 

We are wondering whether you knov 
of any companies that manufacture 
stock such boards that are made flexible 
to suit different conditions. We shall 
appreciate any information you can give 
us.—ALBERT JOHNSON, secretary-treas 
urer, American Institute of Launderina 
Joliet, Ill. 


Mr. Jounson: We believe the Tablet 
& Ticket Company, 1019 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago, will be able to supply 
you with the type of board or chart which 
will suit your purpose. 


Bouquets for Merger Series 


To the Editor: 


Your article in the current issue of 
American Business, “Mergers to Obtain 
Better Management” is one of the best 
I have seen in a long time and is one of 
the few descriptions of the type of muan- 
agement described. I have been interested 
in that sort of management for at least 
25 years and I am interested to know 
of the development which you outline in 
your article—Epwarp N. Hay, personnel 
officer, The Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. 


To the Editor: 


Comp my 


We would like to have tear sheets of 
the first four articles in the series 
expansion policies. 


Should there be any charge we wil 


| he 
it 
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happy to pay for same when you 

us.—Harrietre W. SuHevton, librar- 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, De- 
pment Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mus. Suevton: Although most back 
es are usually exhausted shortly after 
ication, we did find clipped copies of 
first four issues containing the series 

of articles on mergers and expansion. 


Sorry, Out of Print 


I» the Editor: 
in 1939 you issued an “American 
}usiness Portfolio” entitled, “Executive 
ning Charts,” containing three sub- 
ons, one on Administration, one on 
ployee Relations and another on 
‘ustomer Relations. 
that time I received a copy of 
s booklet and have had good use out 
. and I am wondering if it would 
possible to secure one more copy of 
1939 edition, or if you have subse- 
quently issued another booklet which is 
more up to date I should like two copies 
of the revised edition instead.—WiLL1AM 
Henxsert Carr, comptroller, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 


Mr. Carr: We are sorry, but the 
Executive Planning Charts are out of 
print and, at the present, we are not 
con templating reprinting it. 


Approves Gobbledegook 
To the Editor: 

Congratulations to the author of Gob- 
hbledegook, on page 30 of the May issue 
of American Business! 

If we could have enough of this, and 
Lord knows how much would be required, 
American business correspondence would 
be vastly improved.—H. H. Morse, vice 
president, Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass. 


Music in Offices 
To the Editor: 


From time to time I have noticed 
small articles regarding music to be 
played during working hours as a means 
of overcoming fatigue. 

I am interested in obtaining factual 
data on the use of music both in the 
office and plant. Can you help me by 
advising where I can obtain this informa- 
tion‘—Lester J. Hack, office manager, 
White-Rodgers Electric Company, St. 
Louis 6. 


To the Editor: 


In the April, 1945, issue of AMERICAN 
Bustyess, you have an article entitled, 
“How Music Increases Office Production.” 
Where can we obtain information rela- 
tive to “piping in” such music?—V. J. 
Kravzus, Specialty Products Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Messrs. Hack ano Kravuzus: The 
Muzak Corporation, 229 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, will be able to supply 
you with the desired information. 
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What happens 


when these desks aré FILLED? 


Today the men who used to sit at 
these desks are following the manual 
of arms instead of the sales manual... 
taking commands instead of taking 
orders... persuading tough customers 
with howitzers instead of hows. Now 
while your force is “on the road”... set 
up methods for giving management the 
facts it will require when the boys get 
back, the hard-hitting sales staff again 
intact—order analysis for production 
planning ... geographic and market 
data to guide sales effort... breakdown 
of customers by sizes... turnover per 
item and by groups. 


Currently, while sales may exceed 


merchandise, get ready for the period 
when sales may be harder to make than 
merchandise—by calling in a McBee 
man. McBee’s business is making vital 
facts available quickly, accurately and 
economically...We have no canned 
procedures; we hand tailor to fit your 
needs. Our methods and products are 
easily usable by your present office 
staff, save temper, trouble, wear and 
headaches ... deliver more pertinent 
information, in less time, at lower cost. 


McBee experience and products 
can give you better sales analyses for 
tomorrow. Call a McBee man... today. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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FET ll of Busines 


HE next three months will be 
critical for business. In 
spite of brave talk from 
Washington, 
ment is beginning to pyra- 


unemploy- 


mid under. pressure of cut- 
backs and terminations. 
When the Seventh War 
Loan is out of the way you 
will begin to read more 
about it. On Capitol Hill 
there is already talk that 
“a little well-managed in- 
flation” might be a good 
thing for the country. And 
so it is planned to up 
wages, tilt the lid on prices 
and pass the folding money around. It may work. 
But at best it will be a shot in the arm. The danger 
is that it will drive venture money into hiding. Most 
business men have a pretty good idea how they are 
going to keep going and provide the needed postwar 
jobs. The blueprints are drawn. But if government 
is going to monkey with “controlled” inflation, busi- 
ness will sit tight until conditions become stabilized. 
No one wants to put even 70-cent dollars into a 
business venture and run the chance of having to take 
out 30-cent dollars. Inflation is like a prairie fire. It 
is all right when there is no wind. But it is tough to 


control when the wind is blowing. 


Salesmen Needed 


Along with the idea that national spending power 
can be maintained by “well-managed” inflation is the 
Washington view that jobs for 5,000,000 men and 
women can be created by expanding our exports to 
$10,000,000,000 annually. Maybe that is in the 
cards. But it is not quite clear how this business is to 
be secured. Who is going to do the selling? Orders 


don’t just happen. Somebody has to go after them. 


t 


American business does not yet have the sales 

chinery needed to secure that much overseas busi: 
With domestic demand to consider, only the big 

porations can afford the long gamble of sending s 
men abroad. F. J. Hopkinson, speaking for 

National Association of Manufacturers at a Se: 
hearing, suggested the state department might 

over this selling job. He said: “Our foreign diplon 
service, largely recruited as it has been through 

service, stresses scholarship and academic att 
ment. This is as it should be. But we need some |; 
grade American salesmen in our diplomatic corps 
are trained in smelling out a market, no ma 
where it is or what it is, and who relate that ma 
to some product American manufacturers can sup 
We need one man in every embassy, legation and « 
sulate who left his striped trousers and frock coa 


home ; or, better yet, who never owned such an oui {i 


We want men on our farthest world trade firing |i 
who are morning, noon and night, every day 
every night, hitting hard in the interest of Ameri 
business and American jobs, and not scintillatin, 
some diplomatic tea party. This has been an 
standing feature of British practice for generati 
and we need to copy it today.” 


Building Men 


A weakness in postwar planning is that gi 
emphasis is put on material things with little o 
thought given to building men. Yet without men 
best postwar plan is not worth the paper on whic 
is written. We should know that by now. After 
last war industrialists also went all out for pro 
tion short cuts and bigger and better sales sche 
Many a business sprang up in the fabulous twen! 
only to wither and die in the terrible thirties. 
builders were too much concerned with building pl 
and sales to think about men. Yet of all the fac 
in business success men are by far the most 
portant. You can lose the money you have in 
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<; your plant and its machines can burn to the 
ind, as many have, but if you have done a job 
ling men while you were building a business, you 
nothing to fear. You will find a way to carry 
Chis thought was well expressed in a little verse 
by Herbert Taylor, president of the Club 
1inum Products Company of Chicago, when he 
itly introduced to Chicago Rotary the incoming 
dent of Rotary International, Tom Warren, 
<nown British educator: 
We are blind until we see— 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded grows? 
In vain we build the world, 
Unless the builder grows. 


me 
O:cice Jobs 
a recent meeting of office workers a union 
spe ser said that after the war the union intended to 


kee) “labor saving” machines out of offices and thus 
mas more jobs for union members. Where have we 
heard that one before? It reminded me of a piece in 
the AVP Philosopher suggesting that the problem of 
making 60,000,000 postwar jobs might be simplified 
if we went back to making paper by hand and tossed 
the paper machines out on the junk pile. “Back in 
the good old days,” cracked the Philosopher, “we 
made paper one sheet at a time. It got so that a really 
good yatman with the help of an equally good coucher 
and a layboy could make as many as 2,880 sheets in 
a 12 hour day. Average size sheet in those days was 
14 hy 19 inches. Now we make paper by machine. A 
big machine will make a sheet, say 166 inches wide, 
at 900 feet a minute. Takes just five men to run it, 
whicl on a per man basis means they turn out 1,000 
times as much paper as their counterparts did 100 
years ago . . . Now, there are 23,000 men who ac- 
tually run the paper machines on this continent. So 
all vou have to do is to multiply them by 1,000 and, 
presto, vou have jobs for 23,000,000 papermakers, 
or nearly 40 per cent of the 60,000,000 jobs. 
Wouldn’t take more than another two or three in- 
dust ries—say getting the nailmakers to go back to 
hammering nails out by hand—and everybody would 
have a job. There is just one catch to the scheme. 
Back in the good old days the boss papermaker got 
around four bucks for his 72-hour week!” Sometimes 
we oversimplify. Machines have created more jobs at 
high r wages and shorter hours than we realize. They 
have done it by making possible lower prices so the 
cons imer’s dollar is constantly buying more and more 
of the products of labor. Some folks think that high 
prics bring prosperity and to have it all we need to 
do i: to push prices up. That is not so. When prices 
go t.o high, buying slows down and depression follows. 
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That Leisure Time 


While it is not probable the CIO will realize its 
hope of a 30-hour postwar week with 48 hours pay, 
it is reasonably certain the American people will have 
more leisure after the war than ever before. A 32-hour 
week is by no means improbable, if and when pro 
duction begins to overtake demand, This suggests 
that one of the important postwar opportunities will 
be in the hobby field. Ex-servicemen and war workers 
with money in their pockets will want to put their 
war acquired skills to work. But perhaps the greatest 
development of all will be the “garden farm” which 
has already attained boom proportions. The war gave 
this garden-farm idea a running start, since many 
war plants sprang up in rural communities to tap 
the labor supply and benefit from the relatively lower 
wage scales. Today hundreds of thousands of these 
workers are only waiting until they get a peacetime 
job in the same community, before they will invest 
their wartime savings in a plot of ground on the 
fringe of town, where they can build a “ranch” house 
and spend their leisure time working in their garden, 
raising chickens, and doing the things they have so 
long wanted to do. Indeed the time may not be far 
off when a manufacturing business, to assure itself 
of a stable labor supply, will desert the grimy city 
and its high labor turnover for the small town where 
the air is fresh and a man can be home working in his 


garden 10 minutes after the whistle blows. 


Vacation Year 

More vacations for war workers will be the trend 
this summer, says The Wall Street Journal. Baldwin 
Locomotive in Philadelphia is instituting its first 
wartime schedule of general vacations. Autocar will 
shut down for a week in August for an all-at-once 
vacation, the first in three years. Goodrich in Akron 
will close from July 1 to July 9. And so on down the 
list. With the peak of the war production passed, 
many plants which have been running all night and 
all day, Sundays and holidays, as well as weck days, 
are shutting down so employees can have much- 
needed vacations. This is all to the good. Perhaps 
getting away for a few weeks may help to relieve the 
tenseness developing between labor and management 
in some industries. We all do think straighter if we 
have an opportunity once a year to regain our per- 
spective which we all too quickly lose when our noses 
are close to the grindstone. Men, like machines, wear 
out. Every employer should grant vacations with pay 
and insist upon employees using the time to get a real 
rest. The wartime habit of working out a vacation 
for the extra pay defeats the whole purpose of the 
annual vacation. Now that the manpower situation 
is easing, pocketing extra pay in lieu of vacations 
should be put out on the scrap pile, along with some 
of the other expedients which make for bad industrial 
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GEARED TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 


FROM YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 
ee 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Burroughs technical staff is working with 
users constantly —helping them make fullest use 
of the business machines they flow own... 
helping them adapt these machines to new con- 
ditions. The services of this staff, as well as the 
up-to-date machine accounting information in 
the files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
ore available to you at all times. 





| | _ Burroughs | 
| Gan oy _| 


| CARBON PAPER 





SUPPLY SERVICE | 3 


Quality supplies, too, can play an important part 
in maintaining highest standards of production 
in office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
bons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
makes of business machines are manufactured to 
specifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. It will pay to 
standardize on Burroughs quality supplies. 


MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
service is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
moderate . . . and all service work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 

> nof already done so, arrange now for 
this efficient, low-cost protection. 


re on 
Reicand 


For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich, 
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Burroughs 


_ IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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|| Hil Business 


Tie-in Sales were condemned 
by the Cafe Owners Association of 
Chicago who served notice that 
members will no longer patronize 
suppliers who force unwanted mer- 
chandise upon them in order to 
obtain wanted merchandise. Mem- 
bers of the association claim to 
have stored in basements more 
than $100,000 worth of slow mov- 
ing liquor which was forced upon 
them by tie-in sales. Forcing a 
customer to buy something he 
doesn’t want, or cannot earn a 
profit on, to obtain merchandise he 
does want is perhaps the most 
short-sighted sales policy ever de- 
vised. One sure way to lose cus- 
tomers is to bankrupt them by sell- 
ing them goods they can’t sell. 


Proctor Electric Company 
is cooperating with Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia department store, 
in finding the best design for post- 
war toasters. Full-sized dummy 
models of toasters are displayed 
and identified by alphabetical 
symbols. Housewives visiting the 
store are asked to vote for the de- 
sign that appeals most to them. 
As trends develop, new models are 
made and designs brought up to 
date. The company thus hopes to 
have a toaster which housewives 
agree is best. 


New Building which is ex- 
pected by many to take up the 
slack as the men are laid off by 
shipyards, airplane plants, elec- 
tronic and other war industries 
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may be a big disappointment the 
first year or two. Prices now being 
submitted on building bids are so 
high that investors may hesitate 
to put their money into building. 
Best opinion is that first year’s 
home building after V-J day may 
not exceed 400,000 units, despite 
the fact that the country needs a 
million homes a year for ten years. 


General Electric has bud- 
geted $8,000,000 for the erection 
of a research building on a 219- 
acre estate near Schenectady, New 
York. The new building will be 
T-shaped, with 200,000 square 
feet of laboratory working space, 
a 300-seat auditorium, dining 
room, conference rooms, and mov- 
able walls. Staff will be increased 
from 540 to about 800 members 
when the building is completed. 
Present research facilities at 
Schenectady are in two buildings 
built in 1914 and 1922 and both 
are inadequate for today’s needs, 
says Charles E. Wilson, G. E.’s 
president. 


Pricing Policies are a major 
headache these days, with distribu- 
tion becoming more and more com- 
plicated. Example: Woolworth is 
willing to pay 6 cents for a 10-cent 
seller, and a wholesaler who spon- 
sors a chain of stores similar to 
Woolworth 
make the same profit as Wool- 


wants his stores to 


worth, but demands a _ jobbing 
profit on sales to them. National 
accounts which buy for a com- 


pany’s offices all over the country 
want a jobbing price, but want to 
have small shipments made to in- 
dividual offices in small quantities ; 
one chain buys in large total quan- 
tities, but expects many small ship- 
ments to individual stores; a simi- 
lar chain buys in equally large 
quantities, but takes large de- 
liveries to its local warehouses. 
Should prices be the same? Only 
the wisdom of a Solomon can an- 
swer all these questions and keep 
out of trouble with customers, the 
government and competition. 


Freight Rates for many years 
deemed unfair by southern and 
western industrialists have been 
ordered revised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The order 
so-called class 


applies only to 


rates, and does not cover com- 
modity rates on bulk materials such 
as cotton, coal, ore, grain, lum- 
cover 
The 


South pins much of its hopes for 


ber, cement. Class rates 


most manufactured goods. 


future prosperity on _ greater 
manufacturing activity. The tra- 
ditional economy of the South is 
erected upon tobacco, cotton, lum- 
ber, but for many years manufac- 
turing has grown, and more and 
more of the South’s working force 
has been employed in _ finishing 
manufactured products, instead of 
in handling raw materials. Class 
goods rates in the eastern territory 
will be increased 10 per cent after 
August 30, 1945, and reduced 10 
per cent “in and between Southern, 
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e You can see your employees aren’t 
idle—yet their productive record 
shows hours of unaccountable work 
... time frittered away. Gold brick- 
ing? It’s doubtful because, too often, 
an outside agent controls their ability 
.-. for the worst. 


Forms—obsolete forms—may well 
be the culprit here. Forms that don’t 
do the job they should . .. don’t prop- 
erly furnish departmental co-ordina- 
tion, don’t give the hows and whens 
of business transactions—cause need- 
less and unnecessary work—hold up 
and slow down essential operations 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e 


throughout the entire organization. 

If you—like many busy executives 
— have always regarded forms as mere 
adjuncts to routine, Uarco may have 
something new to show you. For 
Uarco has made a science of creating 
better forms... prefabricating papers 
and carbons into forms that keep the 
flow of work moving smoothly, effi- 
ciently from purchasing to production. 

Half an hour spent with the Uarco 
representative in examining your pres- 
ent forms may result in a substantial 
saving of time and money for you. 
Call him—soon. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SINGLE SET 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS ,, 


Here’s one of Uarco’s many 
time-saving forms... the Muiti- 
Linkt. It’s especially useful when 
forms must be typed continu- 
ously. Carbons are inter-leaved 
—papers aligned—no special 
equipment needed. Forms neat- 
ly stacked behind the type- 
writer feed the machine as 
the typist types. For added n- 
formation, write today. 
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Western Trunk line and South- 


western territories, and between 


those territories.” This is a tem- 


porary measure until a uniform 


schedule of rates can be worked 
out for all territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains. How much this 
freight advantage will bring the 
South remains to be seen. Manage- 
ment, not freight rates, is what 
makes business grow. But lower 
freight rates will help and_ the 
South’s new gain in freight rates 
may bring a decided impetus to 
manufacturing there. 


Post Exchanges and_ ships’ 
service stores are educating mil- 
lions of servicemen and women to 
expect low prices. A $15 retail 
item is knocked down at a post ex- 
change for something like $9, and 
the serviceman or woman jumps to 
the conclusion that the retailer who 
asks the $15 price must be a rob- 
ber, forgetting that our taxes for 
years to come will be partially re- 
sponsible for the prices the retailer 
must charge. No one could object 
to giving the soldiers, sailors, 
Wacs, Waves, Spars, Seabees a 
break on prices. But it was scarce- 
ly ever intended that every member 
of the Armed Service should buy 
lighters, fountain pens, silverware, 
jewelry, china, cosmetics for mam- 
ma, papa, and all the sisters, 
cousins and aunts at the post x’s 
and ships’ service stores. 


R. W. Gifford, president of 
Borg-Warner International, 
thinks that manufacturers should 
hegin exporting part of their pro- 
duction even before domestic de- 
mand is wholly satisfied. He says, 
ina recent address before the Ex- 
port Managers Club of Chicago, 
“We must export immediately or 
suffer the consequences of accumu- 
lated surpluses, plant shut-downs, 
growing unemployment and all the 
other evils of unbalanced produc- 
tion. If we go to those who were 
our prospective customers once 
and say, ‘Now we have plenty, what 
would you like?’ the answer will 
be, ‘No sale brother!’ We will have 
missed the boat. We will find that 
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Britain and Russia and the other 
countries will have arrived three, 
four, or five years ahead of us.” 


Lawrence Stokes took over 
the management of a small cotton 
oil mill in Schulenburg, ‘Texas, sev- 
o. It had been shut 
cotton 
Stokes 
hustled around and soon had the 


eral years ag 


years, because 


down for 
acreage was decreasing. 
property on a paying basis. How 
he works is seen in this simple idea. 
Cattle feed is traditionally sold in 
100-pound bags. Since the bag 
shortage occurred he has had to 
buy second-hand bags. Many of 
these bags hold more than 100 
pounds of certain types of feed he 
sells. He decided to fill each bag, 
mark the weight thereon, and see 
what happened. Some bags hold 
120, 130, and a few as high as 140 
pounds. He instructed his help to 
tell each customer that bags were 
uneven weight, and that charges 
were made according to weight. No 
customers objected, despite the 
fact that many people thought you 
could sell feed in 100-pound bags 
only. Sales increased about 20 per 
cent, and bag costs went down 
proportionately. 


Edgar Davis, an oil man from 
Massachusetts, sold his oil hold- 
ings in Caldwell County, Texas, 
many years ago for several million 
dollars. With a million dollars of 
his gains he established the Luling 
1,200-acre 
operated now for 17 years to dem- 


Foundation, a farm 


onstrate to farmers with poor, 
run-down soil that they can earn 
a good living raising improved 
turkeys, rattle, 


which build instead of wear out the 


better grasses 
soil. The editor visited this farm 
recently, was shown 
Walter Cardwell, the 
They have developed a new breed 


about by 


manager. 


of turkeys, shown farmers how to 
bring cattle to market weights on 
grass, with a bare minimum of 
supplementary proved 
that profits can be made from river 


feeding, 


bottom lands subject to overflow, 
by raising pecans for market and 
grass for grazing, developed meth- 


ods for control of cattle and 
poultry diseases. These are but a 
few of the Foundation’s achieve- 
ments. We urge every manufac- 
turer who sells something to south- 
himself 


ern farmers to inform 


about this farm and its work. 


Consolidated Grocers Cor- 
poration, recently formed in Chi- 
cago and the subject of a report 
in this issue, brought much com- 
ment about wholesale grocers in 
general. One man told the editor 
that there was not one truly pro- 
whole- 


gressive and aggressive 


sale grocer in the entire South. 
“Them’s harsh words,” which we 
hope untrue, but the facts seem to 
be that the wholesale grocers have 
fallen behind the drug, hardware, 
electrical and automotive supply 
wholesalers in changing their 
methods and policies to fit the 
times. We recently visited a town 
where, for many years, there were 
two wholesalers of groceries. For 
a long time stock in these small 
companies was considered the best 
investment the town afforded. Both 
are gone now. I asked a local busi- 
ness man about them and he said, 
“Neither outfit ever made a change 
or improvement from the day they 
started in business until the day 
they were liquidated.” 


Executive Deaths are alarm- 
ing. Recently, upon occasion of 
appointment of a young man to 
an important position, the vice 
president of a company said, “Get 
busy and hire an assistant. We 
have simply got to stop killing 
people around here.” Three execu- 
tives, none past their mid-fifties, 
had died suddenly in this company 
in less than six months. Yes, busi- 
ness is killing some of its best men 
prematurely. We ought to take as 
good care of our men as we do our 
machines, Most every business has 
a maintenance department to con- 
serve, repair and maintain ma- 
How 


about such a department to con- 


chines and real property. 
serve, repair and maintain the 


most valuable assets of all— 


trained, skilled manpower? 





One phase of United's training for mechanics is study of this actual plane en- 
gine which is mounted on a truck so that it may be taken outside for operation 


This Training Pla] 





United Air Lines finds it cheaper to train new employ- 
ees to supply missing skills and experience than to hire 
and fire until the right combination appears. Hereisa 
report on the company’s employee training activities 





Based on an interview with 


MAJOR T. LEE, JR. 


Director, Educational Service Department 
United Air Lines, Chicago 


IVE hundred jobs! 

Not employment for 500 peo- 
ple, for the figure far exceeds that. 
But 500 separate and distinct job 
classifications, each requiring its 
own set of skills, experience, train- 
ing, aptitudes, and education. 

That is the personnel picture at 
United Air Lines. The company 
requires for its operations, execu- 
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tives, clerks, traffic men and wom- 
en, communications employees, 
meteorologists, ground crews, stew- 
ardesses, pilots and copilots, ma- 
chinists, engincers, maintenance 
men, repairmen, managers, and a 
host of others. 

Many of these employees con- 
tact the public directly. Many 


others are responsible for work, 


Veteran of two wars, former pilot, 
Major T. Lee, dr., has wide experience 


the result of which is observed by 
the public and the company’s cus- 
tomers. Having nothing to sell but 
transportation service which is, 
to a large extent, a highly per- 
sonalized service, a high percentage 
of all employees are, in one way or 
another, in constant personal con- 
tact with the people they serve. 
This means that a high standard 
of performance, coupled with tact 
and courtesy, as well as skill and 
reliability, must be maintained. 
Because of the tremendous prior 
growth and the enormous antici- 
pated growth of air transport, 
United Air Lines has always found 
it necessary to train many em- 
ployees, even though they come to 
the organization with previous ex- 
perience on a similar job elsewiicre. 
The training program now bcing 
planned and carried out dwar's all 
past programs because of the 
rapid expansion expected. United 
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Future stewardesses learn to serve 
meals aloft by actual practice here 


ays 


has found it cheaper to train peo- 
ple than to hire and fire until the 
right ones are found. 

Major T. Lee, who has just 
been released from the Army Air 
Corps, is superintendent of train- 
ing with responsibility for general 
planning and direction of the com- 
pany’s educational service depart- 
ment. Major Lee is a veteran of 
two wars, a former pilot, and was 
director of United’s Boeing School 
of Aeronautics from 1928 until he 
rejoined the Air Corps in 1942. 

He believes that a company 
with a sound personnel program 
needs to set up training facilities 
for everybody from the janitor to 
the vice presidents. “I believe,” he 
says, “and I proved it in a study 
I made before I organized the 
Boeing school, that a company will 
make money by spending as much 
as one month’s salary on even the 
lowliest employee in training. 
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Hydraulic mock-up aids students who are studying the hydraulic systern of one 
of United's Mainliners. Here men receive practical instruction in proper procedure 





Simulated plane-to-ground radio receiving, instruction on actual Teletypes 
are part of United’s training for operators in its network of communications 


“Suppose,” says Major Lee, “a 
company has in its employ a minor 
worker whose job requires five 
skills ; he is lacking in one of those. 
There are two things the company 
can do: Discharge him and hope to 


find a successor who possesses all 


five skills, or train him to the point 
where the missing skill is acquired. 
I have often said, and United’s ex- 
perience proves, that the cheaper 
way is to train the man. 

“Even for the lowliest employees 
I believe that (Continued on page 44) 
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Finding ““‘Today’s One Best Way” 


Mr. Blair believes that we should never accept any method as ‘‘best.’’ But we 
may, he thinks, refer to it as ‘“Today’s One Best Way.”’ And this is the basis of 
his suggestion for a nontechnical office improvement research program—to 
find today’s one best way. Some ideas lifted from this brilliant manuscript 
seem worthy of special emphasis. They are: 


Status quo insufficiently supported becomes failure. 


Success is one cause of decline. 


All new ideas are produced by the wedding of imagination to 
experience. 


Preconceived notions merely restrict the opportunities for 
improvement. 


The spirit of the inventor or discoverer lies dormant in many 
individuals. 


This is the second article by Mr. Blair who is auditor of expenditures for the 
Burlington Lines. Another will appear in an early issue. 





































Research as a Cost 
Cutting Tool s+ sa: 


ESEARCH conducted for the on present or past success, as scale are in business only becaus¢ 
betterment of existing pro- status quo insufficiently supported 


cedures, methods and processes is 


their product is much in demand 
becomes failure. Success is one and /or the supply is so restricted 


cause of decline. 





not expensive ; not to search care- 
fully and diligently for improve- 
ments is costly. No business can 
advance, in its field, without the 
benefits to be obtained from re- 
search, as the effectiveness of a 









business depends largely upon its 
research program. The full benefit 





can be obtained from this course 





of action only when all departments 








sales, manufacturing or opera- 





tion, accounting and staff func- 
are included. None can ride 








tions 
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The advantages gained from re- 
search range between the occa- 
sional idea or suggestion received 
from salesmen or business asso- 
ciates, to the maximum benefits ob- 
tained by the utilization of a full- 
fledged research bureau manned by 
scientists who improve old, de- 
velop new, products and methods. 

Somewhere in that range lies 
the optimum for each concern. The 
companies at the gray end of the 





as to permit them to exist. Those 
at the brilliant end of the scale are 
the really successful concerns 
whose management includes leaders 
of the industry. 

The managers of the enterprise 
must determine the most favorable 
degree on the research scale for 
their company and then organize 
for that activity in the same way 
they would for the addition of a 
new production department. First 
consideration must be given to the 
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Such simple things as a study of the best method for using 
calculators are a part of the well-planned office research 
program. The chart above shows a work schedule to con- 
trol time spent on research projects to cut office costs 


determination of the percentage 
of revenue that may be devoted to 
reasonable ex- 


this work with a 


pectation that a return will be 
earned on the investment. 

What successful companies, in 
the same or allied fields, are spend- 
ing on such a program will serve 
as a guide, but only a guide for the 
firm must as- 
the 


operation of the law of diminishing 


beginning, as each 
certain the point at which 
returns makes further expenditure 
unprofitable. Each company must 
itself 
money can be allocated to this work 
and that must be 
made on the basis of anticipated 


determine for how much 


determination 


results. 

As in all things management 
concludes should be done, the de- 
cision as to the individual who is 
to carry out the policy is one of 
utmost importance. 

Only the aspects of nontechnical 
research are being considered here, 
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so the qualifications of the re- 
search director will not include the 
technical training needed in certain 
branches of research. Managerial 
the 
qualifications required in the tech- 


research demands all other 
nical director. The first and proba- 
bly most important attribute of a 
director of research is imagina- 
tion; the second is insight. The 
ability quickly to discern relation- 
ships between scemingly dissimilar 
second to 
the 
rapidity with which satisfactory 


activities is placed 


imagination only because 
solutions will be found is usually of 
less importance than the product 
of the creative faculty. 

These attributes are valuable if 
the one chosen is experienced in the 
work subject to his examination, 
and in related fields. All new ideas 
are produced by the wedding of 
imagination to experience. 

Imagination and insight have 


nothing to work on when the ex- 
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perience of the analyst lies in a 
foreign field. 
waste and 


productivity of 


The elimination of 
the 
workers in offices and factories are 


increased 


the objectives of nontechnical re- 
search. If it is expected that dili- 
gent search and research will re- 
veal facts as yet undisclosed, the 
knowledge of which will permit the 
establishment of new methods and 
procedures, it is certain that the 
method to be employed in the con- 
duct of such examination must be 


subjected to the keenest analysis. 


Conclusions arrived at empiri- 
cally may serve in some instances, 
but if sound results are desired, the 
investigations must be made in ac- 
cordance with scientific methods. 
Many think the suggestion that 
the 


conducting nontechnical research 


scientific method be used in 
implies the director must be a man 
of science. Actually, that is not so. 


The scientific (Continued on page 32) 








Fingertip Control c 


Abolishes Guesswor 


BY A. T. LAWSON 


AJESTIC Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, maker of 
stoves and ranges, has installed a 
simple set of records that present 
a visual analytic picture of all 
sales activities. The new system 
was installed January 1, 1945, and 
the following results have been 
achieved : 

1. Time of keeping records cut 
in half; 

2. The handling of orders was 
speeded up ; 

3. Progress of customers may 
be seen at a glance; 

4. A visible picture is given of 
each salesman’s activities—his 
progress, his aggressiveness in con- 
junction with his training; 

5. Cut in cost of distribution as 
results from salesman’s training; 

6. A noticeable improvement of 
the morale and efficiency of the 
office workers. 

The complete set consists of one 
4 by 8-inch “fold-over” sheet for 
the customer record, three 5 by 8- 
inch cards for salesman’s records, 
and one 5 by 8-inch card showing 
activities of customer and _ sales- 
man. All are reversible, providing 
space for several years’ records. 
The complete set fits into two small 
Kardex pockets. 

Old records were kept on cards 
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stacked in files, supposedly, in al- 
phabetical order. But, as W. T. 
Baxter, manager for the 
company, put it, “Every sales 
manager knows the confusion con- 
nected with making a quick anal- 
ysis under the old system. Each 
‘ard must be lifted out separately. 
When replaced, it may or may not 
drop into the right place. The fig- 
ures written down from the mass 
on the card consist of half facts 
without a visible picture of what 
then confusion and 
start working over- 


sales 


you want, 
guesswork 
time.” 

Mr. Baxter is a veteran of the 
Air Corps in the first World War. 
It is this background that makes 
him a believer in getting the facts 
first then using them to advantage. 
He says, “If facts are used from 
start to finish, there will be less 
complaints, and when these facts 
present a complete picture at a 
glance, guesswork planning will 
vanish.” 

Customer Record: Records are 
kept geographically by state. They 
are slipped into place alphabeti- 
‘ally and fastened on a horizontal 
slide that fits the regular Kardex 
-abinet. The name of each account 
appears on the visible index at the 
bottom of the card. This record 


sheet is 4 by 8 inches, folded in the 
center and is reversible, providing 
four pages for These 
sheets are called “fold-over,” }e- 


records. 


cause they fit over the salesmn’s 
activity card. They are thin, jcr- 
mitting as many as six to be used 
over the salesman’s card before 
transferring them to dead files. On 
the salesman’s card and flush with 
the customer fold-over shect is 
space for information concerning 
quota of the different style ranges 
such as coal and wood, ete. There 
is a salesman’s activity card for 
each account, which shows every- 
thing he did on each call, to afford 
a quick, fingertip checking of sales 
progress. 

At the bottom of the visible in- 
dex are celluloid movable signals. 
Left to right they are: Large 
orange indicates this store to be 
a group unit. If the account’s 
credit is questionable a large red 
signal is placed here; if there 
should be a 
opening an old account but an in- 
vestigation is first 
large black signal is shown. ‘The 
small blue signal shows the month 


possibility of re- 


required, a 


the salesman last called; small 
orange, the month last order was 
received. Under OPA regulations 
with customer quota changes likely, 
the yearly quota is written in pen- 
cil on tab under “quota unit.” Un- 
der “summary of sales” at the 
right, blue and orange signals in- 
dicate styles of stoves customer 
has been buying. The small figures 
at lower right show, by moving 
the orange slide, the percentage of 
quota filled. 

Salesmen, Training and Record: 
Much attention is given to siales- 
men by Majestic. This “fingertip 
attention” starts with the sales- 
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men’s training and carries through 
with every detail, year in and year 
out. The policy of Mr. Baxter is: 
“Sulesmen produce the business 
that makes pay rolls possible ; they 
make expansions necessary, and 
make it possible to look for new 
outlets. It is salesmen who keep 
factories running. With all other 
details of manufacturing a prod- 
uct functioning properly, the sales- 
man who knows his duty and exe- 
cutes it with sincerity of purpose 
will make progress in the years 
that lie ahead. So, I want to know 
what each man is doing at all times 
without long-winded reports and 
worthless alibis.” 

When a salesman joins Majestic 
he is sent out with an older or ex- 
perienced man until he has learned 
something about the product and 
is familiar with placing it where it 
gives best service. After he is as- 
signed a regular territory he gives 
demonstrations in the dealers’ 
stores. He goes out on service calls, 
and makes calls with the store 
salesmen to make satisfactory 
sales, thus helping these dealers to 
give better and more intelligent 
service. 

After he is familiar with his ter- 
ritory and with figures furnished 
him by the company, he makes an 
analysis of a customer’s trading 
area—the town population, draw- 
ing population, the competition, 
kind of advertising that will at- 
tract the people to the dealer’s 
store, how many potential cus- 
tomers the dealer should sell in a 
given period. It isn’t long before 
he becomes an expert in making an 
analysis and can give a fairly ac- 
curate picture of what the dealer 
and company may expect in the 
future. 
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Phd teal Gaines ‘ehesd ia past of a set of records which provide quick 


facts concerning sales to dealers, a sales summary, percentage of 
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|. sales, commissions, travel expenses, total sales costs; and annual 


One reason for the higher cost 
of distribution in the past is the 
fact that the road leading from 
manufacturer to retailer was paved 
on the idea of “get the order” re- 
gardless of potentials. Under Ma- 
jestic’s program of training sales- 
men and keeping a check on their 
activities this road is paved on 
facts right up to the door of the 
consumer. When a salesman really 
knows his territory some dealers 
can be shown how to increase their 
business without increasing their 
operating expense. More intelligent 
research shows where these possi- 


a 


bilities exist and eliminates hap- 
hazard selling without regard for 
actual requirements. 

Salesman’s Record: Other than 
the salesman’s store activity card, 
there are three others to complete 
the set. Card number 1 provides for 
volume of sales by month, with 
space for several years’ record. 
Under the volume column is salary 
and commissions by month, next is 
travel expense, then total sales 
cost. At the right is space for per- 
centage of cost sales. Orange slide 
shows percentage of quota reached. 
Card number 2 (Continued on page 38) 
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REMARKS 


Reproduction of the top of the master stencil form. All the information shown is pre-printed by die impression on the 
master. The variable data to complete the form are typed in on a wide carriage typewriter, and all copies Mimeographed 


New Production Schedule 
Pian Speeds Work 





If you think the Army dearly loves complicated paper 
work read this report on the simplification of a pro- 
duction control plan which speeds the repair, mainte- 
nance and modification of aircraft for Army Air Forces 





BY ROBERT K. STONE 


Y ADOPTING a standardized 

Aircraft Status and Produc- 
tion Schedule form, which is Mim- 
cographed from a_ dic-impressed 
stencil, the Army Air Forces-Air 
Technical Service Command not 
only is saving an inestimable num- 


ber of man-hours in the prepara- 


tion of these highly important 
schedules, but has been able to in- 
stitute a streamlined standard pro- 
duction control reporting and 
scheduling procedure on a nation- 
wide basis. 

With headquarters at Wright 
Field, 


center of a continental network of 


Dayton, Ohio, the nerve 


Air Technical Service Command 
areas and districts strategically 
located throughout the United 
States, the AAF-ATSC is proba- 
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bly the largest business in the 


world today, employing more per- 
sonnel and purchasing more ma- 
teriel than any other service of the 
Armed Forces. 

The maintenance division of the 
AAF-ATSC is charged generally 
with the responsibility of main- 
taining, repairing, restoring, and 
modification of aircraft, engines, 
accessories, vehicles, communica- 
tions, and other equipment used by 
the Army Air Forces. Through its 
gigantic sprawling aircraft repair 
shops pass thousands of aircraft 
in all stages of overhaul, repair, 
restoration, and modification. 

To schedule a full load of cus- 
tom repair jobs ranging from a 
simple radio modification in an 
AT-6 to the complete disassembly, 


inspection, and repair of an entir 
fleet of C-47’s preparatory mn 
overseas mass flight is no easy iat- 
ter. And the production problems 
faced by the maintenance division 
engineers are infinitely more diffi- 
cult and unpredictable than those 
confronting the production bosses 
of the average mass assembly line. 
Each job entering the shop is a 
different problem, with different 
different 
different job designation, and is 
usually a different type and model 


requirements, priority, 


aircraft than the one preceding or 
following it. 

To expedite the maintenance of 
aircraft, it is necessary to schedul 
progress through the maintenance 
shops on a daily basis, according 
to established priority which may 
be established by a local decision 
at a particular ATSC depot or 
by higher Army Air Force author- 
ity. This schedule, complete with 
the latest 
job, is reproduced and distributed 


information on cvery 


to all responsible production con- 
trol, administrative, supervisory, 
and inspection personnel through- 
out the shops. By this means all 
to insure 


effort is coordinated 
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vetting the airplanes out and fly- 
ing according to schedule. 

Although each ATSC depot had 
a locally developed form to ac- 
complish this purpose, the form 
lad not been standardized. Since 
the early days of the defense pro- 
gram, the AAF-ATSC, like all the 
other war agencies, mushroomed 
into tremendous organizations 
using many thousands of forms, 
usually locally designed and locally 
reproduced. Previously, it was be- 
lived that an attempt to standard- 
ive forms and procedures in a 
sviftly growing organization, 
would restrict operations and pro- 
duction, perhaps seriously deter- 
ring the war effort. However, with 
the situation relatively stabilized 
so far as basic operating pro- 
cedures in the continental United 
Siates were concerned, the forms 
siundardization process became an 
essential part of the “tying-up- 
loose-ends” process. 

A study was therefore instituted 
hy the maintenance division meth- 
ols and procedures section to 
standardize the aircraft status and 
scheduling forms to achieve a uni- 
formity in reporting and schedul- 
ing procedure, and to obtain a 
more effective production control. 
These forms were collected from 
each ATSC area and studied by 
administrative analysts experi- 
enced in the problems of main- 
tenance of aircraft, engines, ac- 
cessories, and related equipment. 

Analysis revealed that over 40 
different items were being reported, 
several types of status codes and 
abbreviations were used, and loca- 
tions of planes in shop were desig- 
nated by physical location in the 
shops, rather than the name of the 
shop department. Some schedules 
carried complete instructions, some 
very brief, others no directions at 
all. Different methods of listing 
the data were used, some by prior- 
ity, others by type of job, a few 
by aireraft type and model, some 
by project number, and some by 
percentage of completion of the 
job. Also the effective time point 
varied considerably. 
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Writing the production orders for the repair work, modification, overhaul and 
changes in aircraft was once a complicated time-consuming job. Now it is simple 


Many of the items reported were 
unnecessary and the work involved 
in tabulating these unimportant 
data wasted valuable time. 

It was decided only 15 essential 
tabulated items were required for 
entry on the form besides the iden- 
tification information such as the 
date, time, name of ATSC installa- 
tion, page number, and total pages 
of the entire schedule. These 15 
essential entries were broken down 
into five main groups: 

Identification of Aircraft 

1. Airplane type, model, series 
and serial number ; 

2. The station or locality re- 
ceived from; 

3. The project number or shop 
order number ; 

Job Priority 

4. Standard priority code sym 
bol; 

5. Job designation ; 

Job Data 

6. Location in shops by name 
of department ; 

7. Remarks 


other necessary explanatory in- 


job details or 


formation ; 

8. Date received at depot; 

9. Date received in the main- 
tenance shops ; 


Job Status Data 

10. Status of the job as of the 
fixed date and hour by job code; 

11. Per cent complete ; 

12. Estimated days required; 

13. Estimated man-hours re- 
quired to complete ; 

Forecast and Scheduling Data 

14. Estimated completion date ; 

15. Indication of change in 
status from previous day in (a) 
estimated days to complete, (b) 
man-hours to complete, and (c) 
date of completion. 

Based on these date require- 
ments, a preliminary draft of the 
aireraft status and production 
scheduling form was prepared on 
the typewriter on standard govern- 
ment legal size paper, 8 by 13 
inches. It was necessary to put 
explanatory notes on the form; 
however, this explanation was  re- 
quired for only the first page of 
the schedule. Thus two forms were 
actually drafted, a first sheet and 
a continuation sheet for the sécond 
and succeeding pages. 

At this point, the administrative 
analysts called upon a forms de- 
signer to put the finishing touches 
on the form, arrange the items 


In accordance (Continued on page 0) 
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Entrance from hall into the reception room is through the 
double, solid glass doors which seem to say, ‘‘Welcome”’ 


Private office of H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser Indus- 
tries. One of three offices with conventional furniture 


Ideas from the New 
Dresser Offices 





Word and picture report on the recently completed 
headquarters of Dresser Industries, Inc. Here are ideas 
useful in many offices when the modernization boom 
begins soon after we complete polishing off Japan 





EAR-ROUND air condition- 

ing; a precipitron to remove 
dust from the air; acoustically 
treated ceilings; lighting levels as 
high as 45 foot-candles; the new, 
smaller, lower wood desks; solid 
glass doors at the entrance are 
some of the features built into the 
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new offices of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., which have recently been in- 
stalled in the Terminal Tower 
Building at Cleveland. 

Wartime shortages have delayed 
receipt of some items such as the 
compressor for air conditioning, 
but provision has been made and 


all available equipment installed in 


preparation for it. 

According to R. P. Brown, or 
ganization and procedure director 
of the company, who planned the 
new offices and supervised the in- 
stallation of the equipment, ob- 
taining skilled labor, buying equip- 
ment and installing it in wartime 
is nothing less than a severe heai- 
ache. But the company had out- 
its offices at Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, and it was estimated 
that the costs and inconvenience of 
using the old offices were so grea! 
that the additional expense and 
difficulties in equipping new head 
quarters were justified. 


grown 
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Office of George H. Pfefferle, technical director. All small 
private offices have similar standardized equipment 





Here is a section of the centralized stenographic de- 
partment. Viewed through window from telephone room 


Because of the high ceilings in 
the Terminal Tower it was possible 
to install a false or suspended 
ceiling 714 inches below the struc- 


tural ceiling. In this space are the 


ventilating ducts and wiring for 
office facilities and lighting. This 
arrangement hides from view much 
unsightly piping 
otherwise mar the offices. A novel 
method of bringing warm or cool 
air (depending upon the season) 
into the was employed. 
Acoustic tiles were used in the 


which would 


offices 


ceiling for absorbing sound. Cer- 
tain tiles were especially shaved or 
skived down so the holes already 
in the tiles for sound deadening 
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purposes would penetrate the full 
thickness of the tiles. Through 
these tiny holes the warm or cool 
air is forced from the ducts to ven- 
tilate and control the office tem- 
perature. So far as Mr. Brown 
knows, this is the first time this 
has been accomplished. It is im- 
possible to tell from looking at the 
ceilings which tiles are thus per- 
forated to admit ventilation and 
which ones are not fully perforated. 
Armstrong Cushiontone tiles were 
used. 

Fluorescent lighting was used, 
with the tubes and reflectors above 
the ceiling so the glass is prac- 
tically flush with the acoustic tile 


Just outside the three executive offices is this space 
for the three executive secretaries. All use low desks 


The accounting department where figures and reports 
from member companies are analyzed and consolidated 


of the ceiling. In private offices 
and areas where no close work is 
done there are 35 foot-candles at 
desk top levels. In the accounting 
and stenographic departments 
lighting levels were brought up to 
45 foot-candles. When we consider 
that many offices are getting along 
today with 15 foot-candles of light 
at desks, it is obvious that Dres- 
ser’s offices are not going to bring 
needless fatigue or headaches to 
people for want of good seeing con- 
ditions. 

obtain 


It was impossible to 


enough fluorescent tubes at the 
time the photographs reproduced 


here were made, and in some of the 
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Office of R. L. Brummage, controller. Note similarity of standard equipment 
in this office with that shown in another private office on the previous page 


fixtures Mazda lighting is used, 
but this is temporary. 
Double, solid glass doors admit 


the employees or visitors to the 


reception room which, like all pri- 


vate offices, is carpeted. Aisles and 
general work areas such as_ the 
accounting and stenographic of- 
fices are cork tile. 

Except for three executive of- 
fices in which conventional desks 
are used, all desks are the new 
29-inch height desks, without cen- 
While 


have been on the market for several 


ter drawers. these desks 


years, relatively few offices are 
equipped with them because so few 


desks have been available for any 
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but government or war plant of- 
tices. Before deciding upon these 
desks, Mr. Brown made a careful 
inquiry to determine that people 
now using them find them satisfac- 
tory. Reports were so enthusiastic 
Dresser decided to standardize on 
them. To conserve space, all these 
low desks are also small, being only 
58 by 27 inches, instead of the con- 
ventional standard of 60 by 34. 
Lavout of the offices is unusual- 
arranged, 


lv compact and well 


This was possible because Mr. 
Brown was able to persuade several 
other tenants to move to different 
locations in the building, giving 


Dresser continuous space. 


The reception room at the sout 
end of the space opens on a lon 
hall. Walking north in this hall \ 
pass the stenographic room, te! 
phone room, and the following p 
vate offices: 


purchasing director, technical « 


Industrial engine 


rector, public relations directo 
conference room, which brings 
to the end of the hall. 

The hall, if continued, would ¢ 
directly into the president’s offi 
which is flanked on the east by t 
executive vice president’s office, « 
the west by the secretary a 
office. 


south of and adjoining the tre: 


treasurer’s Immediati 
urer’s office is the assistant s« 
retary’s office, and adjoining tl! 
Farth 


south is the space occupied by t 


is the controller’s office. 


general accounting departme: 
tax assistant, legal assistant, a: 
their stenographers. 

The north end of the passag 
way or hall opens into the spa 
occupied by the executive sec 
taries. Adjoining the receptir 
room are three private offices 
the east occupied by the erganiz 
tion and procedure director, ¢! 
industrial relations director, a 
the industrial relations depart 
ments. These offices are connect 
but also have doors which ope 
into the public corridor. 

Except for the three privat 
executive offices, all other privat 
offices of executives have standard 
ized equipment. A 58 by 27-ine 
desk, matching work table, book 
case, revolving chair, armehai 
floor pads under chairs, wast: 
basket, and standardized desk a 
cessories are all part of the stand 
ard furnishings. 

Light walls, venetian blinds ai 
carpets complete the bright, che« 
ful, quiet atmosphere, planned 
provide tension-free offices whi 
think and wo 


without distraction. 


executives can 


Completion of this office early 
1945 proves that it is no long 
necessary to wait until more m 
terials are available. It is no 
easier than early this vear to ol! 
tain what is needed to moderniz 
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New clerks quickly 


attain proficiency 


“the precision system 


of alphabetic filing” 


[In the intricate business of aircraft 
engine building precision is a prime 
requisite in all departments. Wright 
\eronautical Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati has assured this precision in 
handling over three million papers a 
month by making the Variadex Ex- 
pansible Filing System standard 
throughout its offices. 

Maintaining an efficient filing staff 
of one hundred and twenty-five is of 
major importance and Wright has 
solved the problem of replacement 
ind additions by “In Service” train- 
ing with Remington Rand’s practice 
fling sets. 

Typical papers of all kinds are 
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RIGHT from the 
start... WRIGHT 
AERONAUTICAL 
eets filing speed! 


With this 


acquire the 


provided student clerks 
training they rapid 
speed and accuracy that have made 
Variadex so popular. 

This unique development of the 
direct alphabetic 


system permits 


files to grow without waste. It utilizes 
special rainbow colored index tabs 


for increased neatness, accuracy and 


@ The efficiency with 
which this large central 
filing department serves 
the needs of many hun- 
dred correspondents is 
a tribute to good plan- 
ning, good employee 


training...and Variadex 


speed of finding, giving Wright the 
same control in paper work that is 
required on the assembly line. 

These results are a symbol of the 
carefully studied systems developed 
by Remington Rand through long 
vears « yf research and design. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for full details 
of the Variadex Filing System. 
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Nathan Cummings forms Consolidated Grocers Cor- 





poration, takes over Reid Murdoch, forming new 





wholesale grocery company able to serve all parts of 





the country. A report on the management methods 





used by Cummings in rehabilitating several of the 





country’s largest, best-known grocery wholesalers 












BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





— in May 1945 the announce- 


ment of the formation of Con- 





solidated Grocers Corporation as 





an operating and holding company 





to take over and operate Reid, 





Murdoch & Company, Chicago’s 


92-year-old wholesale grocer and 






food packer, put the spotlight on 
Nathan Cummings, the 48-year- 






old Canadian who engineered the 






deal. 





But this is not Mr. Cummings’ 





first appearance in the business 





spotlight. Only last year he bought 






control of Western Grocer Com- 





pany and the Marshall Canning 





Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
In July of 1942 Mr. Cummings 


purchased majority control of 







Chicago’s famed Sprague, Warner 





& Company, one of the nation’s 





} 
largest wholesale grocery com- 





panies. His career in grocery 





wholesaling began in Baltimore in 






1939 when he became president of 





C. D. Kenny Company, a leading 





wholesale grocer and sugar dis- 





tributor of the East which had 





been in business for 75 years. 





At the same time of the an- 





nouncement of the Reid Murdoch 





purchase, it was announced that 





Mr. Cummings had purchased the 





Merger Creates Biggest 
Grocery Wholesaler 





Dannemiller Grocery Company, 
75-year-old Canton, Ohio, whol 
saler doing over $2,000,000 a vex 

Here we see, in brief, the fact 
about a spectacular expansic 
program in a field which had, « 
one commentator put it, “stood 
still for 30 years.” It is no secr 
that grocery wholesaling has sui 
fered from the tremendous growt} 
of chain stores in the food fiel 
But perhaps more important tha: 
the loss of volume to the chains 
the fact that while major change: 
were occurring in the retail di: 
tribution methods in the food 
field, many once-powerful whok 
sale grocers refused to mak 
enough changes in their traditiona 
ways of doing business. The resu 
was many famous grocery whol 
salers in different parts of the 
country lost ground or disay 
peared entirely. There was a wav 
of so-called “cash and = carry” 
wholesalers which, at one time, 
promised to take over the business 
of supplying independent grocers 
there were waves of price cutting. 
and many smart business men 
seemed to think the only way | 
operate a wholesale grocery bus 
ness was to cut corners, chisel ani 
sell lower than competitors. 

It may be fortunate that M 
Cummings came to the wholesal 
grocery business without man 
years of experience in the busines 
behind him. When he became pres 
dent of the C. D. Kenny Con 
pany at Baltimore, here is what 
found: A splendid, old compan 
with about 45 branches, of whic! 
more than a third were unprofi! 
able. A volume of $24,000,000 a: 
nually, with $12,000,000 of this 
volume made up of sugar sales « 
which it was all but impossible + 


make a profit. A sales organizati 
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Know where youre going 


LET A DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 
CHART YOUR COURSE! 


Ditto Business System designers have had years of expe- 
rience in fitting Ditto systems to individual businesses. 
There is one of these specialists in your vicinity or nearby 
—a man it will pay you to consult regarding your own 
particular problems of— 


PRODUCTION ... save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 
Naval Officer 


Using Link Octant . PURCHASING . . . Get raw materials into your plant 


10 days faster! 


PAYROLL ... All records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BI LLING ... Eliminate 90 per cent ofall typing! 


Write today for sample Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 661 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago (2, Illinois 


Ditto Machines Now Available to Anyone 


BUY WAR BONDS 
j AND STAMPS 


* 
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which was simply plodding along, 
uninspired, content to go along 
lines of least resistance, with 
precious little profit-mindedness, 
and perhaps convinced that it was 
fighting a losing battle against the 
newer methods of food distribution. 

Cummings began to make changes 
almost at once. First step was to 
streamline the company’s account 
ing methods so that every order 
could be costed quickly. He soon 
knew the 


every order. Then, with this know] 


exact profit earned on 


edge he put in a_ profit-sharing 
plan which gave the salesman a 
dollar of 


carned on his sales. 


share in everv profit 


The sugar volume which was 
about half the company’s total, 
was reduced from twelve to sfx 
million a vear and replaced with 


higher-profit canned goods and 
other food product volume. Soon 
the company was out of the red, 
earning reasonable profits, and its 
sales and prestige growing. 
Cummings’ next step was to ae- 
quire control of Sprague, Warner 
& Company, another old, well-es- 
tablished, highly 
One of the 


products distributors in the coun- 


respected com 
pany, largest food 
try, Sprague Warner had just 
huilt a gigantic new plant in Chi- 
cago. While it would be an exag 
geration to say that Sprague 
Warner’s methods were wholly ob- 
solete, it is true the company had 
not fully kept pace with the rapidly 
changing conditions in the food 
field. Cummings said, in comment- 
ing on the changes made at 
Sprague Warner, “We threw away 
millions of labels.” 

The company had hundreds of 
brands, and three major lines, each 
with its own brands. There were 
Richelicu, Batavia and Ferndell, 
Baby Stuart, Nonesuch, Rosemary 
and a host of other brands. The 
old idea was to sell one brand to a 
grocer, giving him exclusive right 
to sell this brand in his town or 
neighborhood. The thought was 
that, with no one else selling the 
same brand, the grocer could get 


higher prices. This may have been 
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true at one time, but with many 
of the keenest brains in America 
sitting up nights for the past 20 
years trying to figure out ways to 
reduce food distribution costs, the 
Cummings 


idea was obsolete. 


pitched out many brands which 
had seen long years of acceptance 
hy Sprague Warner customers. 
Every time he instructed asso- 
ciates to abandon a certain brand 
somebody would say something like 
this, “Why there’s Smith’s Gro- 
cery, Jones’ Grocery and Brown's 
Grocery, all in my territory, which 
have been selling this brand for 
25 vears. We can’t stop selling 
them.” But they did stop selling 
the multitude of brands and con- 
centrated on Richelieu. Cummings 
admits that some individual gro- 
cers may have suffered by losing 
old brands on which they had built 
a business, but he thinks America, 
consumers 


and America’s were 


benefited by this streamlining of 
the company’s brand setup. 

Into Sprague Warner Mr. Cum- 
mings quickly introduced the same 
type of compensation plan which 
he had found successful at Balti- 
more. In 1944 the company had 
one grocery salesman who earned 
$17,000 selling groceries to retail 
“But,” 


ao 


stores. says Mr. Cum- 


mings, “we still have complacent 
salesmen who carn only $40 al week 
and seem content with it.” 


He thinks the 


plan is one of the most important 


compensation 


changes which he introduced into 
the companies he has acquired. He 
points out that a wholesale sales- 
man must be profit conscious and 
devote his efforts to teaching his 
customers to buy in quantities 
which are profitable both to the 
buver as well as to the house the 
salesman represents. “Sell a man 
a whole truckload of groceries at 
one call,” says Cummings, “‘in- 
stead of just a small shipment. 
Then help the grocer move the 
merchandise he has bought.” 
Cummings is committed to a 
policy of handling food products 
of highest quality, giving the in- 


dependent merchant a line of food 


products above the average quali 
sold by the chains. He is not 
agreement with many other who 
salers who think the independ 
merchant’s only hope for surviy 
against the chains is to carry 
a price war with the chains. 

He thinks the 
Reid Murdoch and the operat: 


of several large wholesale pli 


acquisition 


will bring a tremendous advant: 
to the operating company whi 
Consolidat 
He pon 


out that with the volume now 


will be known as 


Grocers Corporat ion. 


ing handled the company will 
able to employ the highest pric 
most skillful technicians in all 
plants; it will be able to  s 
buyers abroad to search the wor 
markets for the best values in 
ported foods, and to employ 
highest type of  merchandisi) 
skill to assist independent m 
chants find their place in the su 

Cummings makes no. drasi 
change in personnel when he « 
quires a new company. He clain 
he gives executives more respons 
bility than they have been accu 
tomed to, and delegates broad 
powers to them, with instructions 
only to remain within the ratly 
broad framework of policy la 
down, and from there to ex 
profits for the company. 


When he 


found about a third of the co 


took over Kenny 


pany’s branch houses losing 
money. Some were in towns wlii¢ 
had been “drying up” for mau 
years and were no longer impo: 
tant as wholesale grocery centers 
Others were losing money becaus 
of inept management. He clos: 
about 15 of these branches and 


stopped the losses incident to thu 
P} 


operation. Now Kenny has abou 


30 instead of 45 branch houses. 
practically all making a profit. 
Pear! 


over the big, ne 


after Harbor | 
took 


sprawling Sprague Warner pla 


Soon 


Army 


in Chicago. “We'll never go ba: 
to that inefficic: 
building,” Cummings told the wi 
er. “You truck 


two blocks and make any mon 


beautiful but 


’ 
cant grocer! 
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The truth is, many business forms need 
a haircut. 

Cars, clothes, bathtubs, telephones 
are functional, But typewritten com- 
munication between firms and within 
a firm is still too complicated and 
costly. Whiskers slow down the wheels. 

Voore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
you tested ways to reduce the cost of 
your entire business form system. 

\n example: A large manufacturer 











filling war orders had been using ship- 
ping label, invoice, shipping memo 
and packing slip. Four forms, four 
typing operations, four operators. 
Moore was invited in. Moore studied 
factory procedures; suggested a modern 
continuous form construction; com- 
bined four forms into one. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. Moore 
studies, recommends, then prints — a 
thousand or ten million copies. 
Whether you are a small business 
or a large corporation with many 
branches, let the Moore specialist in 
your own field serve you now. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore divi- 
sion, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 





We are now operating in a much 
less attractive building, but also 
much less expensive.” 

The story of how he happened 
to aequire the big Reid Murdoch 
business is worth telling. Vaca 
tioning in Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia, Cummings went horseback 
riding one day. He intended to 
ride for about two hours, but en- 
joved the ride so much he rode 
practically all day, coming home 
to find a painful sore in his leg 
which developed into a carbunele 
that forced him to take to his bed. 
One afternoon while he was con- 
fined to bed he had an invitation 
to the home of H. W. Armstrong, 
Reid Murdoch’s president. When 
he sent word of his inability to 
attend Mr. 


Mr. Armstrong later came to see 


Armstrong’s party, 
Cummings, finding him still in bed. 
Cummings had just heard that 
Mr. Armstrong’s son had decided 
not to continue with Reid Mur- 
doch, because of ill health. Dis- 
cussing this, Cummings and Arm- 
strong both began talking about 
the future of Reid Murdoch. 

“What would you say if I said 
I might be interested in buying 
your company?” asked Cummings. 

“Are you serious?” asked Mr. 
Armstrong. 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered 
Cummings. “Remember, I am just 
lving in bed here thinking.” 


Both men soon bade each other 
good-bye for the time being, agree- 
ing to think over the idea of Cum- 
mings buying Reid Murdoch. A 
day or two later they met and both 
admitted they had thought over 
the idea. Armstrong agreed that 
he was seriously interested in sell- 
ing, Cummings similarly agreed 
that he was interested in buying. 

“Do you know how much money 
it will take?” asked Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

“Well, not exactly, of course,” 
answered Cummings, “but I think 
I have a reasonable idea of the 
funds needed.” 

“Can vou swing it?” was Arm- 
strong’s next question. 

“Yes, I know positively that I 
can raise the money if we agree on 
a price,” answered Cummings. 

And from that 


cussions were intense and plans 


point on, dis- 


progressed rapidly for Cummings 
to form Consolidated Grocers Cor- 
poration, buy for cash the stock 
of Reid, Murdoch & Company, held 
largely by Armstrong, the Dau 
and Stevens estates and by em- 
ployees. 

Carrying out his policy of mak- 
ing as few personnel changes as 
possible in newly acquired busi- 
nesses, Cummings will assume the 
position of board chairman at 
Reid Murdoch, with H. W. Arm- 
strong 


remaining as president ; 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Plans of 200 Companies.’ 





This report on Consolidated Grocers Corporation is part six 
of a twelve-part series on mergers, consolidations, expansion 
plans, all running under the general title of ‘‘Expansion 
Previous stories have told of 
merger and expansion plans of many different companies, 
among them: American Home Products Corporation, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Lever Brothers, Continental Can 
Company, Inc., The Oliver Corporation, Royal Electric 
Company, Inc., American Brake Shoe Company, Florence 
Stove Company, Continental Industries, Inc., Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company, and many others. Another chapter of 
the series will appear in each succeeding 1945 issue. 








Louis S. Anderson continues ay 
executive vice president of iteid 
Murdoch. Colonel A. A. Spra vue, 
who has been board chairmii:, «} 
Sprague Warner, will be by ard 
chairman of Consolidated Gr 
Corporation, and S. M. Kennedy, 
who has been executive vice )):0sj 
dent of Sprague Warner, w:) |) 
executive vice president of ¢ on 
solidated. Offices for Consolic.cted 
are being completed in the! jeld 
Building at 135 South La 
Street, Chicago. 
As of early June, Consolir 
and its subsidiaries now oj 
C. D. Kenny Division, 
Baltimore 
Sprague Warner Division 
Chicago 
Reid, Murdoch & Compan 
Chicago 
Western Grocer Company 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Marshall Canning Compan 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Dannemiller Grocery Com any, 
Canton, Ohio 
Included in this organization ar 
52 branch houses in every part of 
the nation, 19 canneries, 15 pickh 
stations, and 7 grocery processing 
plants. As in the case of Sprague 
Warner and Western Grocer Com 
pany, the famed Reid Murdoch, 
Monarch and Yacht Club brands 
will be continued, and at present 
there are no plans for one over-all 
brand name which will be used on 
products sold by all companies. 
The new corporation will total 
operating assets of more than 
$20,000,000 and all the companies’ 
total volume is said to exceed 
$100,000,000. Approximately 
100,000 retail stores, and many 
hotels, restaurants, institutions 
are served by the companies. 
Serving one hundred thousand 
grocers, and doing an annual /yus! 
ness of one hundred million, means 
that sales-per-grocer are onl) 
$1,000 per year. It seems «s if 
there is tremendous room for ex 
pansion right here, and if this | 
correct there seems to be lit 
the way of Consolidated dou! ing 
or tripling its business in reli 
ly few years. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


“Where to go for information”’ 


OOKING for help in speeding up 
office routines, factory paperwork 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 


uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 


ssing 
“ague 
{ om- 
doch, 
“sands 
esent 
r-all 


aon 


total 
Than 
mies’ 
ceed 
tely 
any 


1OnS 


sand 





——- 


Accounting 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Accounts payable 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Accounts receivable 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Addressing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Advertising 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Assembly order writing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Assessing, tax 
Call Addressograph Agenay™ 


Auditing 
Call Ad 


Billing 


Call Addressograph Agency — 


Bills of lading 
Call Adhonagagh 4 Ac 


Check writing i 
Call Addressograph Ac enc 


Costing 
Call Addressograph 


Cost records 
Call ‘iad Ag 


Credits and collections 
Call Addressograph Ag 


Customer contacts e.. 
Call Abia | 


Delivery schedules 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Dividend records 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Earnings records 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Employee communications 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Expediting forms 
Call Addressograph Agen 


Financial records 
Call Addressograph Agenc 


Group insurance records 
Call Addressograph Agency, 


Identifying 
Call Addressograph Age 
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. Property: Jax records 


Inventory control 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Invoicing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Mailing lists “ 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Manufacturing records 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Pay receipts 
Call Addressograph Agenc 


Payroll yen ; 


graph Agency , ~ 


Tactic ni 1 controf 
- Call ddressog 


unite 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Proxy notices 
Call Addressograph Agency 


echase order writing 
e | Call ‘hemes ee 
itive Friting 
addraeonh Agency 
& 
Call Addressograph Agency 
Sales management records 


Addressograph 





Seniority records 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Shipping 
Call Addressograph Agency 


ping tags and labels 
Call Addressograph Agency 


ig ature writing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


tial security records 
iW i Call Addressograph Agency 


26) Specifications records 


{| Call Addressograph Agency 


tockholder records 
"ieGoll Addressograph Agency 
Storesk@eping and inventory 
“yy Call Addressograph Agency 
ag writing 
-) Call Addressograph Agency 
Taxes, Records, billing and 
collections 
| Call Addressograph Agency 


Tool erib control 
_ Call Addressograph Agency 


Unemployment compensation 
* . Call Addressograph Agency 


i dues and records 
, Call Addressograph Agency 


ar Bond writing 
Call Addressograph Agency 


Welfare payments 
Call Addressograp 


agencies are located in all principal cities. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


*« Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Address. ograph 


all-marn 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Muitigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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If You Want Better 
Office Methods 





Read this partial report of a recent address before the 
Erie Chapter of National Office Management Associa- 
tion by E. H. Conarroe, Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who urges re- 
search in improving office supplies and maintenance 





ITH the increasing trend 
office 


there is a growing problem of main- 


toward mechanization 
tenance. Several alternatives pre- 
sent themselves in this connection. 
There is the policy of self-main- 
tenance vs. contract maintenance. 
There is the question of trade-in 
policy to be determined. Hlow many 
companies are building up records 
of individual machine utilization 
and repair costs as a basis for de- 
ciding these questions on the basis 
of facts? 

At a recent conference of the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Volk of the Prudential 
Insurance Company told us that 
his company employs automatic 
time-recording devices on its al- 
phabetic tabulating machines 
which, incidentally, represent the 
highest single-machine rental cost 
in its punch-card — installation. 
Through this means it gets an ac- 
curate record of the number of 
minutes each machine is in opera- 
tion each day as well as the time 
of each day during which the oper- 
These 


reports, have been especially valu- 


ation occurs. devices, he 
able in gauging the need for this 
type of equipment. By building up 
and analyzing records such as 
these, many companies have been 
able to develop a schedule for the 
economical trading-in of mechani- 


cal equipment. 
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A great deal of study and _ re- 
search has gone into the introdue- 
tion of posture chairs in the office. 
My company conducted a seating 
clinic over a period of several 
months in the course of which in- 
dividual silhouette pictures were 
made of the physical contours of 
hundreds of clerical employees. An 
analysis of this material enabled 
the company to develop a set of 
specifications for a posture chair 
that was scientifically designed to 
meet its requirements. 

There is a tendency, perhaps, to 
think of this problem largely in 
terms of office machines and equip- 
ment, probably because of the 
relatively large unit cost involved. 
But there are thousands of items 
of supplies and materials pur- 
chased which, although they do not 
bulk large individually, represent 
an important annual expenditure 
in the aggregate. These items are 
just as susceptible to economical 
purchase and use through re- 
search. 

I recently saw the report of a 
special study of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbon usage conducted 
by the City of Newark among the 
Various municipal departments. 
Facts were developed on the basis 
of a general questionnaire and sam- 
ples of the materials then in use. 
One result of the survey was re- 


duction of the number of varieties 


of carbon paper from 12 
Kach of these varieties was coded 
and a schedule prepared) speoify 
ing the particular variety I 
selected for each set of circu 
stances, 1. e., the type of machin 
used, the intensity of writin 
quired and the number of copies 
and type of stationery used. 
analysis of the typewriter ribbon 
requirements showed three des ces 
of inking to be needed as fol 

Medium for 54 per cent 
cases ; medium light for 28 pe: 
of all cases; medium heavy fi 
per cent of all cases. 

Stationery and printed forms, 
of course, represent a more im 
portant item of expense for son 
companies than for others. [{ is 
not necessary to cite the econonies 
that have resulted from = well-con 
ducted forms surveys. Let im 
simply point out that this is an 
other example of a practical ap 
plication of research. 

In a talk before the A.MuUA. in 
1933, Frank Rowland, secretary 
of the L.O.M.A., predicted the in 
creasing importance of the labora 
tory as an instrument of office r 
search. This prediction is alread) 
being fulfilled. At least one lif 
insurance company is operating a 
fully equipped physical laboratory 
in connection with its system or 
standardization activities. ‘This 
laboratory is under the direction 
of a highly trained technician and 
is producing some very interes! ing 
and profitable results. 

Organized originally to de\ 
specifications and standards 
the various paper requiremen 
the company, the scope of activ) ies 
has broadened to the point where 
current tests are now being mieul 
of more than 90 different cone 
dities and materials used by ‘he 
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Somewhere within 
phone call of the place 
where you do business 
there’s a man whose job 
it is to keep mistakes 
from happening. 

He can help you keep 

them from happening in your business. 

This man is your National representative. As a result 
of training and experience he knows systems .. . the 
kind that every business needs to obtain facts and 
figures on which to base decisions, to handle money 
and keep records and keep books. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business may 
be... small store, big bank, modest laundry, or huge 
plant... the National representative can show you a 
proven system that’s designed to fit your specific needs, 
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The man who 
keeps mistakes 
from happening 


This Help Costs You Nothing 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without 
obligation. You have only to ask, and the National 
representative will be glad to discuss the systems used 
in your business. 


As a result of this check, you may well be able to 
cut costs and reduce mistakes in handling general 
bookkeeping, posting of accounts receivable, and dis- 
tribution of sales and costs. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity to talk 
over your problems now? Remember, there is no ob- 
ligation. Simply call your National representative, 
have him go over your present system with you, and 
you can make whatever decision the facts suggest. 


National Accounting - Bookkeeping Machines are 
available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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company in connection with its 
clerical operations. The nature of 
the articles tested range all the way 
from items of furniture and equip- 
ment such as filing cabinets, desks, 
chairs, and typewriters, down to 
such supplies as carbon paper, 
floor waxes, inks, mucilage, rub 
ber bands, staples, cleaning ma- 
terials, ete. A few specific exam- 
ples might be of interest. 

The company uses thousands of 
steel filing cabinets. On many of 
them the drawer action had proved 
unsatisfactory in actual use. In 
order to test the effectiveness of 
different suspensions, a device was 
developed with an electric motor 
which automatically opens and 
closes the file drawer. Cabinets un- 
der consideration were subjected 
to this test under actual operating 
conditions. The drawer was loaded 
with 50 pounds of filed material 
and opened and closed up to 
50,000 times, the equivalent of 20 
years’ use. The suspensions were 
examined at intervals to note the 
extent of the metal failure or dis- 
tortion. This test has enabled the 
company to develop specifications 
for files that will insure a minimum 
of 20 vears of satisfactory per- 
formance for them. 

Difficulty was experienced with 
the mucilage purchased through a 
tendency for it to turn dark and 
get moldy. The suppliers were un- 
able to suggest any remedy. Anal- 
ysis by the laboratory identified 
the constituent which was causing 
this condition and a new formula 
was developed that has eliminated 
the trouble. 

The smudging qualities of dif- 
ferent carbon papers were meas- 
ured through a specially designed 
smudge-tester. 

A study was made of the cor- 
rosion of drain lines from photo- 
stat machines, and recommenda- 
tions were developed for the type 
of material to use to correct this 
condition. 

A special box was designed to 
*noiseless- 


measure the relative 


i ' : 
ness” of various typewriters, re- 


sulting in a decision against re- 
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placing existing equipment with 


new models for which exceptional 
noiseless qualities were claimed. 

These will serve as examples of 
the laboratory approach in ap- 
plying research to the office. To 
my mind, it represents office re- 
search in its purest form. 

The third group of office man- 
agement activities, those related to 
physical factors in the office are 
not greatly different from those 
just described so far as the ap- 
plication of research is concerned. 
Generally speaking, this involves 
the furnishing of healthful and 
comfortable working conditions 
and includes questions of heat, 
light, ventilation and the many 
service facilities required in the 
operation of an office building or 
office quarters. 

The problem of office lighting 
certainly calls for study. Do we 
know how many foot-candles are 
being furnished at the working 
level of each desk at every hour of 
the day and every season of the 
year? Do we know whether supple- 
mentary illumination in the form 
of desk lamps may be desirable or 
undesirable, and the amount of 
correlation with errors and = em- 
ployee fatigue? Some companies 
have undertaken to establish these 
facts. How about the new fluores- 
cent lighting? Are we investigating 
its possibilities? Before the equip- 
ment became generally unavailable 
because of the war, some com- 
panies were conducting tests by 
installations in one or more de- 
partments and observed the results 
before proceeding further. Again, 
the research approach. 

Similarly, in the matter of ven- 
tilation and temperature control, 
do you have data to measure the 
amount of temperature fluctuation 
throughout the day and the effect 
on the workers’ productivity, effi- 
ciency and health? As the result 
of such a study, one company 
whose building is fully air-condi- 
tioned found it necessary to main- 
tain a maximum spread of 10 de- 
grees between inside and outside 


temperatures during hot spells. 


the effect of nois 


in the office? Several attempts ha 


How about 


been made to determine the ne 
for noise reduction and to wo 
out remedial measures. 

For those of you who opera 
your own office buildings, have y: 
undertaken to survey your eley 
Data 
through careful traffic counts ha 


tor service? develop 
enabled one company to work o 
schedule that 

off-ho 


loads. A special survey by anot! 


an elevator 
adapted to peak and 
company planning the erection 
a new building resulted in | 
abandoning of pneumatic tubes 
originally planned. Detailed ti 
and traffic flow studies showed th 
the requirements of this compa 
could best be served by a syst 
of vertical convevors. 

These citations do not exhat 
the possibilities in this field b 
they will serve as typical exampl: 

The last group of activities a 
those related to office methods a 
Probably 


been a wider recognition of 


procedures. there | 


need for research in this group 

activities than in any other. Mos 
present-day office executives reali 
the importance of  simplificati: 
and standardization in connecti 
with the various routines. The 

have found also that these resul! 
are secured only after a caret 
analysis of existing practices. Ti 
work of so-called methods or s\ 

tems groups is largely researc 

Procedure analyses in connectio: 
with work simplification progran 
and the establishment of perfor 

ance standards also involve t! 
research approach. 

Many of the special studies 
office costs fall generally within t! 
province of systems researc 
There is the simple matter of di 
termining the actual cost of a bus! 
ness letter, the cost of entering « 
order, preparing a monthly repo: 
etc. This opens up a wide field. 

Another topic to be covered 
how office research work can be vo: 
ganized most effectively. That 
where in the organization does t! 


function belong and what qualific 
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If you are a government contractor supplying 
the War Department or the Army Air Forces, you 
can help expedite the movement of supplies to 
troops by using the Vendor’s Shipping Document. 
It does three things of major importance to each 
Vendor and to the Armed Forces: simplifies han- 
dling, improves accuracy, streamlines operations. 
Use of the Vendor’s Shipping Document helps 
insure accuracy of stock number and correctness 
of nomenclature from the time supplies move un- 
der Army control until distribution to troops. Be- 
cause errors in stock numbers or nomenclature 
may produce serious results, the Vendor who uses 
the Vendor’s Shipping Document is contributing 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Production of the Vendor’s Shipping Document, 
by Mimeograph* stencil duplicating, becomes 


streamlined, easy, nontechnical. Forms can be 
prepared by a regular typist any place in the plant 
and copies can be run on any standard model 
Mimeograph duplicator by an operator with very 
little instruction. But perhaps most important 
of all, Mimeograph duplication produces perma- 
nently legible black copy. Identification of ship- 
ments can be clearly read, not only when they 
are shipped, but also when and wherever they 
arrive, regardless of adverse conditions of handling 
and exposure to the elements. 

Mimeograph die-impressed stencils and form- 
topped stencil sheets may be secured through 
your inspector or from the office administering 
your contract. Send the coupon below for full 
information about producing the Vendor's Ship- 
ping Document on the Mimeograph duplicator. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-645. 720 West Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 6. 
Send me more information about producing the Vendor's Shipping Document on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 





8. DICK COMPANY 
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tions does office research call for? 

I think the fundamental ques 
tion, so far as organization goes, is 
whether research activities should 
be centralized as a staff function 
or handled as part of the respon- 
sibilities of regular line executives. 
This means, in effect, the creation 
of a systems or methods depart- 
ment, manned by specialists, as 
compared with the assignment of 


these projects to regular operat- 
ing personnel, The preponderance 
of opinion seems to favor the first 
arrangement where practicable. It 
is felt by many that busy operating 
executives and employees have 
neither time nor qualifications for 
this type of work. This viewpoint 
was expressed by Gordon Hard- 
wick, vice president and comptrol- 
ler, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, before the 7th Int 
national Management Congress 
Washington: “Projects requirin, 
research development may be dis 
covered or identified by any mei 
her of the operating organizatio 
but the actual research work « 
best be done by a specialized ai: 
detailed group, freed from the 
tarding influences of partisans! 


and prejudice.” 





Research as 


(Continued from page 13) 


method for conducting research 
work is an effective means for car- 
rving on any analytical work and, 
as will be shown in the description 
of the method, it is a procedure 
that any intelligent person would 
adopt if called upon to examine 
and report upon the effectiveness 
of an operation. 

The research technique or scien- 
tific method for securing improve- 
ments in methods or procedures 
the first 
being careful observation by the 


comprises several steps 


analyst of the details of the opera- 
tion and an ascertainment of the 
clements comprehended in the pro- 
cedure or process under study. The 
several elements of the job will, in 
many instances, be considered as 
individual 
separate analysis. Upon comple- 


problems subject to 
tion of this detailed observation, 
the second step involves “assem- 
bling the facts.” All the facts must 
be gathered—not just those that 
appear on the surface. All under- 
lving facts must be sought: The 
amount of time spent by workers 
on the job, the source of materials, 
the reporting forms, by whom re- 
ports are prepared, and for what 
purpose. This step-by-step syn- 
thesis to the final product takes 
time, but there is no other way in 
which to bring together all details 
so the mind of the analyst can 
work over the material. 
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This working over of the facts 
is the third phase of the study and 
may be labeled “analyze the facts.” 
It is at this point that the imagina- 
tion, insight and experience of the 
research worker come into use. 

The facts may be gathered, in 
some instances, by those less ex- 
perienced than the analyst if the 
assistants have been carefully 
trained, but the mental working 
over of these data must be done by 
one thoroughly experienced in the 
work under investigation. The 
analyst has to study the facts and 
arrange them on the mental pic- 
ture he obtained when he observed 
the operation so the whole picture 
will be clear. Flow charts, process 
charts and similar tools will aid in 
this development of the complete 
picture. Each research worker has 
to determine which of the available 
tools furnish the greatest assist- 
ance in the presentation of the 
picture to his mind for analysis. 

Once the facts have been care- 
fully assembled and completely 
reviewed, and each aspect of the 
problem studied and analyzed sep- 
arately and in relation to the other 
elements, the study should be 
dropped for a day or so to let the 
mind of the searcher work undis- 
turbed by conscious effort for solu- 
tion. The degree of his insight will 


measure the time that elapses be- 


a Cost Cutting Tool 


fore answers to the problem beg 


to issue from the mind of | 


analyst. Probably more than o: 
solution will be offered by the mini! 
so the fourth and ensuing step 
the scientific method is the selc 
tion of the best solution. 

Careful analysis of all the pra: 
tical solutions obtained in this 
manner is necessary, as the analyst 
must not overlook the opportunity 
to unite two or more plans to pro 
duce “today’s one best way.” 

The analyst must handle his 
brain child cautiously and not 
shout that something perfect has 
been born for he may find it was 
still-born. This sad ending of sec 
careful 


ingly planning may |x 


brought about by outside in 

fluences—the least of which may li 
the usual failure of others to ap 
preciate the symmetry and beaut 
of a child so perfect to the eyes of 
a parent. It is better to let t! 

child) speak for itself and this 
should be done by testing out ¢! 

new method or process. 

These tests are the final step 
be taken when the scientific method 
is employed and should be mac: 
prior to the announcement 
adoption of the new plan. Impo: 
tant parts of the new metho: 
should be tested separately an! 
then the whole method tried why 
it is apparent to all concern 
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Hear the G-k 

radio programs: 

“The G-E All-Girk 
Orchestra,” Sunday 
10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; 

The World Today” news, 
Monday through Friday 6:45 
b. m. EWT, CBS; “The G-E 
Houseparty,” Monday through 
Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


ee 


ine Fluorescent Lamps 


Here’s a brand-new lighting tool for tomorrow! A 
tool that offers greater flexibility in design and more 
versatility in performance. G-E Slimline lamps, with 
lengths up to eight feet, small diameter, and two levels 
of light from each size open up a variety of new light- 
ing effects and services. Because they fit into small 
space and their light can be redirected more 
efficiently, G-E Slimline lamps permit many 
helpful new uses, especially in coves, shallow 

ceiling units and decorative features. 
Other outstanding features: 1. Instant 
starting. 2. Long life. 3. Higher 
efficiency (approximately 60 lumens 
per watt). 4. Single or multiple 
operation. 5, Dependable 
uniformity. Availability: 
Quantity production will 
proceed as soon as con- 

ditions permit. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


G:‘E MAZDA 


GENERAL 














You get an idea. It’s worth money to your business. You’d 
like to get it down on paper right now. But your secretary is 
“away from her desk” —your ’phone rings—a caller comes 
in—time passes—and the idea is gone. 


Your desk is piled with work. Your brain is full of it. You 
can’t think about anything else until that work is out of the 
way. How much more constructive thinking you could do if 
you could blot that work out of your brain in half the time! 
* *% % 

Call it an “idea trap’—call it a “brain blotter’ —the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER could do great things for you and your busi- 
ness. Why not find out more about it? Just phone Ediphone, your 
city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-6, West Orange, 
New Jersey. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 











EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





that the new idea will improve ¢ 
old procedure. Job instruct 
sheets, manuals, blueprints, « 
should be prepared to fix “toda 
one best way” as the procedur 
method which is to be emploved 
the future. 

New ideas, methods and jn 
esses are the result of careful 
servation of things as they 
and the combination of two 
more to form a new method 
product. However, adaptation 
processes and procedures used 
one field, for the purpose of se« 
ing improvement in another, 
lead to a pitfall. The adapted , 
cedure may only be different 
better than the one in use. ‘1 
result should only obtain, howey« 
when improvements are secured | 
empirical means. If the scient 
method of observation, anal ysi 
and verification is used, the nev 
plan should result in a reduetio: 
in cost. 

Since cost reduction is the 
jective, no research progr 
should be so designed as to requi: 
the analysis of each bit of wo 
done in the office or shop. Man 
jobs consume a relatively smal 
amount of labor or material. Sx 
such jobs have to be done, 
saving to be made through tly 
adoption of a new procedure would 
be negligible. Neither is it logical 
to start a program with the big- 
gest time-consuming job in 
office or factory, because the re- 
search may consume much time. 
The delay in obtaining results 
from the initial project may | 
detrimental to the program. 
Therefore, it scems to follow that a 
start should be made on a job of 
sufficient magnitude to offer op- 
portunities for savings, and small 
enough to be reviewed in 
tively short period of time. 

Jobs in this category should |» 
listed in the order in which thes 
are to be assigned for investiga- 
tion. A work schedule should |} 
established by the research dir 
tor and the usual work schedut 
form should prove satisfactory to 


this purpose. 
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ARTKRAFT* 


will enter the 
POST-WAR PERIOD 





with even a larger share of the sign business. This is evident from the tremendous number of 
inquiries from America’s leading merchandisers and actual business already booked with old 
and new customers, since announcing that 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received when production is resumed. 


THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD ORDER L-Q9Q, 


which prohibited the manufacture of neon signs, 


HAS BEEN REVOKED! PRODUCTION WILL START SHORTLY! 


We already have many necessary materials on hand, 
and expect to procure the other materials very soon. 

It is highly advisable to place your order at once if you 
have not already done so, in order to get a good position 
in our production schedules. We are already able to 
supply samples where necessary. Quick delivery is 
foreseen especially to customers ordering the same signs 
as before the war. 

Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today, most 
of which have been up for many years, attest to their 
superior quality. 

Artkraft's* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos'd 
letters (raised out of the heavy sheet steel background by 


patented process, and 75 per cent more attractive and 
readable); 999/1000 per cent perfect neon (actual aver- 
age record); Galv-Weld frame construction (no rust, no 
vibration); and 10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 

During the past quarter century we have regularly 
served such leading merchandisers as J. C. Penney Co., 
Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western Auto Stores, 
Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, 
Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, American Stores, 
Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super 
Markets, National Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Delco-Heat, etc. 


We, here at Artkraft*, are proud of the part we 
have played in the war effort, and are happy 
to have just received the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


SIGN COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE ARTKRAFT* 


Bishop & Kibby Streets + 





CONVENIENCE 


FOR QUANTITY BUYERS THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
! 


Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


by Please send, without obligation, full details 


The World's Largest 
Manufacturer of All Types of Signs 


on Artkraft* signs. 


*TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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Weve found 
MAKCHANT 
best for multiplying 

’ SMALL FIGURES 


---as well as large! 





“Yes, our Methods Dept. always said 
Marchant was best for large figures, 
combination work, divisions, etc. 

“Now it says that recent Marchant im- 
provements make it superior for multi- 
plying small figures, too!” 
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Now Available 
Without Priority 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ~- Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S.A. 





Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 
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The approach of the reses 
worker to any job must be on 
strict neutrality, because p. 
ceived notions as to how « 
operations should be perfor 
merely restrict the opportu 
for improvement. Such a wi 
must have an open mind even ; 
the method and the tools he 
This unbiased viewpoint is n 
ways maintained. Some met sods 
men, analyzing clerical jobs. fo 
example, decry the use of tim and 
motion studies in connection with) 
such work, although it shou! 
apparent to the casual observe) 
that many clerical jobs are of suc! 
a nature as to suggest that 
tion study particularly wou! 
veal many opportunities fo. 
reduction. 

The true research worke; 
proaches each job as a new ac 
ture and as an opportunity t« 
his wits against those of tly 
signers of the system or pli: 
use. He recognizes that in mos 
stances the current procedur 
designed by men just as interes 
as he in the efficient operatio 
the business and, consequently, his 
ability will be challenged every step 
of the way. 

The spirit of the inventor or dis 
coverer lies dormant in many in 
dividuals so that when a research 
program is decided upon by man- 
agement, full announcement should 
be made to all workers. This will 
result in the stepping up of thi 
tempo of the whole organization 
and creative thinking will be don 
by members of the organization 
not directly assigned to research 
work. If full benefit is to be ob- 
tained from an organized research 
program, some means should be 
found to coordinate this thinking 
of the workers with that of those 
in the research bureau. 

The opportunities for imp: 
ment through the medium of 1 
agerial research are vast 
great, in fact, that those who 
upon them should lead in ti 
ficld so long as necessity is the 


whip which will stir the majority 
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IMPROVED “STOCK CONTROL” EASES 
THE SHOCK OF RECONVERSION 


FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Easier filing, find- _— > re i 
ee eeaen lin _ ECONVERSION presents many exacting problems. 
a There will be no time for fumbling. Alert executives 
in less space. : 


Available Now. are checking their present “stock control’ systems. Scores 
are consulting a Diebold man who will tell you just what 
TRA-DEX . , : ea gare 
yeavicat you need. Diebold has the right system available—visible 
VISIBLE TRAY —vertical—rotary. The Diebold man simply applies the 
3-way visibility. system best fitted to your “stock control” needs. He knows 


All vital facts in . 
full view. ways and means to conserve time, and space and manpower. 


Available Now. He knows “‘short-cuts’”’ to more direct methods for ‘“‘costs,”’ 
for “inventory,” for “sales” records. One way to simplify 


V-LINE . ——— —o the Te ‘ ow 
POSTING TRAY reconversion is to see the Diebold man, now. 


d d 
came at eae DIEBOLD - INCORPORATED 
aioe peeling, CANTON 2, OHIO 

and has many 

other uses. 


Available Now. 





Was FLOFILM 
ested Reproduce and 
preserve vital rec- 
ords on microfilm. 
v. his Flofilm does it 
exactly, economi- 
cally, in your 


own office. | | RECORD SYSTEMS ° FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
: Postwar. 
r dlis- ae HOLLOW METAL DOORS +« BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT +* MICROFILM 
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Cardineer was adopted by Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., of Detroit, to save time and 
space and maintain accurate records. They use Cardineer 
for combined Purchase and Stock Control of fast moving 
inventories in 12 or more terminals. 


June 
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Got a Horse on Your Chandelier? 


To many a harried office manager 
these days, a horse on his chandelier 
is all he needs... to make him com- 
pletely miserable. Wartime expan- 
sion and pressure—lack of adequate 
equipment—sadly restricted space— 
these conditions create daily head- 
aches. But there’s a man who prob- 
ably can help you. He’s— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.”’ 


“O.D.”’ means Doctor of Offices, a 
title he has earned by solving many 
a knotty problem of office layout 


and system . . . saving space, time 
and effort for his clients. Of course, 
much of the equipment he would 
recommend is not obtainable in 
wartime. But, even so, he may have 


some ingenious suggestions for you. 


Why not consult him—now? No 
charge, of course. And ask for his 
helpful book, “Office Planning.” 
Just call your local Art Metal 
branch or dealer, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 





Art Natal 
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SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 





Fingertip Control 
Of Sales 


(Continued from page 15) 


has salesman’s name, short his- 
tory of him and his family, his 
wife’s name, number of children: 
quota, volume produced, total sell- 
ing cost, percentage of sales, {otal 
earnings, citations, remarks. Card 
number 3 provides a summary con- 
trol for three years on each 
the number of days worked cach 
month, authorized dealers called 


ide, 


on, new accounts called on, nev 
accounts sold, resale calls, servic 
calls, mileage. The lower half of 
this card shows the accumulated 
totals of the different units soli. 
Mr. Baxter says that right now 
his big problem is to regulate a 
fair and equitable distribution 
through allocation of a limited 
supply. In looking for a simplified 
system to handle this procedure he 
was thinking ahead to the day 
when OPA restrictions will be 
lifted and he’ll be faced with that 
longed-for pleasure of 
again. He says the whole opera- 
tion will be in reverse, from one of 
division to that of multiplication. 


an he . 
seiing 


For example: Today he has a limit- 
ed quantity of stoves for alloca- 
tion to 48 states, a problem in 
limitations—in the future _ the 
problem will be one of possibilities 
based on research. So he is plan- 
ning for today and the future at 
the same time. And with his system 
of keeping records where he can 
take in the entire situation at a 
glance the change over from limita- 
tions to possibilities can be done 
without difficulty or ceremon\ 
“The extra interest shown by 
office workers since we adopted the 
short cut system,” remarked Mr. 
Baxter, “has more than pai for 


|| it. Employees are keenly inter sted 


|in this visual progress. And this 
increased interest reduces fatigue. 


|| It increases harmony among eim- 


ployees, and between them ind 
| management.” 
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It wasn't rheumatism; 
Her diet was 0.K. 
But still the patient suffered, 
Complaining more each day. 


scowled at all her fam'ly; 
argued with her beau 
really couldn't help it... 
fingers hurt her so. 


fin 
oNa!4 


Her working days seemed endless. 


Each letter was a chore. 
Until one day she blurted, 
"I can't type any more!" 


£3 O=. 


yo~s 
They took her to the doctor, 
Who smiled and shook his head. 
He said, "Cheer up, young lady; 
I'm sure you're far from dead. 


Uy DERWOOD... weires a verrer...gerrer! 


Copyright 1945, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, 


June 1945 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


"Look, Boss," the doctor whispered, 
"This really is a shame. 

The girl is quite unhappy, 

And you're the one to blame. 


(' a 


"She just can't aaa on pounding 

Her machine is her disease 

Just give her one with 'Velvet Touch*® 
And light, responsive keys." 


He wrote out his prescription: 

"It's time you understood. 

There's one cure for this patient... 
A Brand New Underwood!" 
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IF YOU WANT TO CURE 
“JUNK-HEAP DESK’”’... 


MY DESK WAS 
AS LOADED AS YOURS, TOM, 
UNTIL I READ 
THIS BOOK 


Send for this free book... / 


s sf 

HAMMERMILL’S management -idea book, 

“Recipe for an Orderly Desk,” is a recipe 

for an orderly day’s work. It outlines sim- : 

ple, practical ways of getting things down 

in black and white to remind yourself and 

others what to do and when, simplify the 

routing of information to the proper people, 

eliminate time-wasting interruptions. It 

shows how just a little of the right kind of 

paper work will keep your desk—and your 

mind—clear for the important jobs. > Use paper carefully these war 
Get your copy now. Just mail the coupon. days. It’s really war material. 


“ P ‘ Choose Hammermill Bond for your 
No obligation. No salesman will call. office printing. ° 


| ite estate 


ct 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of ‘*Recipe for an Orderly Desk.’’ 


Name 


Position 
(Please w ite on, or attach to, your business letterhead) AB-JU. 


New Production 
Schedule Plan 
Speeds Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


with the principles of SIM} fier 
form design and prescribe a jjyo 
cedure for the reproduction 6 
schedule itself according to 
work simplification principles 

Several facts were evident 
new schedule was developed 
changes reported at 9:00 
daily by the chiefs of each bi 
of the division. Two thirds of ty 
items were subject to chang o; 
each report, so it would be : 
sary to edit the previous 1 
by marking the changes tly 
and to retype a complet: 
schedule. 

Usually this schedule had tien 
prepared by typing the form and 
the “variable” or “filled-in” data 
on reproduction masters and du 
plicating sufficient copies for dis 
tribution to all individuals and 
offices concerned—from 50 to 150 
copies. It would be necessary to 
continue this practice, but wit! 
important modification. 

Investigation had revealed that 
the practice of typing both the 
form and the “filled-in” entries o1 
each reproduction master was ai 
unnecessary time-wasting opera 
tion. In some depots where pr 
viously duplicated forms were run 
through the duplicator, poor regis 
tration was obtained. Using pr 
viously printed forms necessitate 
an extra printing operatior 
step to be eliminated. 

The forms analyst decided « dic- 
impressed legal size Mimeog 
stencil would be most suitabl 
this job because: (1) A dupli 
ing master form would provi 
standard form and eliminat 
double reproduction process. 

a black-and-white reprodu 
was desired, (8) Mimeograph 
chines were readily availab! 


cach production control office. 
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(4) long carriage typewriters suit- 
able for inserting legal size stencils 
sideways were already in use. 

In a diec-impressed stencil the 
form is pressed into the stencil by 
means of a die cast from printer’s 
type at the stencil factory and the 
“filled-in” or “variable” data are 
typed in later by the user. When 
stencil is run on Mimeograph, both 
the form and “filled-in” data are 
thereby Mimeographed at the same 
time, with one impression. This 
principle eliminates the necessity 
for using a previously printed 
form, insures perfect registration 
automatically, makes it unneces- 
sary to keep a large stock of 
printed forms, eliminates typing 
and ruling form on each stencil. 

Speed is an essential factor in 
the production of this schedule— 
three hours being the maximum 
time allowed from the time the in- 
formation is received in the pro- 
duction control office until the 
new schedule is distributed. It was 
arranged that as soon as the in- 
formation was edited and ar- 
ranged for typing, individual pages 
would be distributed to a group of 
typist clerks. As fast as a page 
was typed, it would be immediate- 
ly proofread. By the time the last 
page was ready for duplicating, 
the rest would be already Mimeo- 
graphed. The schedule would then 
be assembled and routed in ad- 
dressed interoffice envelopes. 

By careful editing of the ex- 
planation at the bottom of the 
form; including as much detail in 
the column headings as possible ; 
and by using a smaller, yet legible, 
printer’s type, a considerable 
amount of space was gained. The 
form was finally drafted on Form 
2608, “Mimeograph Transparent 
Guide Sheets,” furnished gratis by 
the A. B. Dick Company, to insure 
proper positioning on the stencil 
and retention of the copy within 
the Mimeograph printing area. 
The redesigned form provided as 
much space on the first sheet as 
was on the preliminary draft of 
the continuation sheet, and thus 
only one basic form was required. 
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Avil b.r0m 


FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 


need not be classified with appliances to be 
waited for until the Pacific War is finally 
won. They are AVAILABLE today. 

Why not telephone or write to your local 
Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of these modern 
calculators that are so easy to operate and 
which produce the usable, accurate figures 
that are demanded of business today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


ertising 


Adv 
Effective A istinctive 


Literature, 


The 
REYNOLDS 
——> 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 

SALES OFFICES IN 

MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








An ally of modern management, | 


COMMERCIAL FORMS ‘This Training Plan Pays 


(Continued from page 11) 


any company is justified in spend- 
at 
and perhaps more, depending upon 
the 

United provides formal training 
the 


where 


ing least one month’s salary, 


individual case, in training.” 


—not including many job 


classifications on-the-job 
training is the rule—for about 300 
employees each month. For exam- 
ple, take the case of pilots coming 
the Army <Air Corps. 
may have had many hours’ 


back from 
They 
flving over Europe. Their records 
But they must be 
retrained before they are sent aloft 
for United. Why? Because military 
and commercial 
different 
changed and improved at United 
since went into the Army. 
More that, United feels it 
must know, without question, that 
the in full 
session of all the necessary skill to 


may be enviable. 


flving is entirely 


and methods have 
they 
than 
man is currently pos- 
pilot a passenger plane. 

Perhaps the need for pilot train- 
How 


other employees whose responsi- 


ing is too obvious. about 
bilities are not so heavy, and cer- 


of 
Take a traffic employee, 


tainly less dramatic in case 
errors? 
selling tickets in a downtown ticket 
office. The traditional way of train- 
ing such an employee would be for 
the personnel department to send 
her to the office manager, instruct 
him to “show her the ropes,” and 
trust to high heaven she will learn 
before too many customers have 
walked away in disgust. But United 
feels there is a cheaper, less ex- 
pensive, more satisfactory way to 
start this girl to work. 

She attends a school at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Chicago 
where she learns about United— 
its past growth, air transporta- 
tion, and United’s place in air 
transport, now and in the future. 
Call this indoctrination or orien- 
tation if you want a bureaucratic 
is no more 


word, but actually it 





than a formal and perhaps mo 
highly skilled and obviously mo 

certain method of giving the ne 
employee the information she must 
at the 


pany’s expense anyway, or as bes: 


eventually acquire con 
she can if she remains on the jo!) 


After 


oriented, she 


she is indoctrinated and 


learns how to read 
timetables, how to write up tickets. 
She is 
in public relations, in all her otly 


When 


she knows what to do ani 


weigh baggage. instructed 


55S 


duties. she appears fo 
work, 
does not slow up the service. 
Typical of the company’s train 
ing methods is the work done i) 
In th 


school, a number of booths are si 


communications training. 
up, each booth representing a cil) 
—New York, Chicago, 
Oakland, and so on. 


Chevenne. 
In each booth: 
Teletype. Ai 


imaginary plane is started on a: 


sits a girl at a 





imaginary flight. Every detail of 
communications connected — witli 


getting that plane in the air and 
sending and receiving all the mes 
sages is carried out, and timed! 
just as accurately as if the flight 
were real. Static is put into thu 
radio transmitters, just as it oc 
curs. The girl says she can’t get 
the message through. She keeps on 
practicing until she learns to re- 
ceive messages despite static. 
Every possible contingency is re 
hearsed and practiced over and 
over again. One girl is slow on thi 
Teletype keyboard ; she is required 
to practice until she acquires the 
necessary speed and accuracy 
Another needs other types of prac- 
tice, and so on. 

In training stewardesses, a gal 
ley or “buffet” from a plane is set 
up in the classroom. Actual food is 
the 


meals served by the student, 


stored in galley and actual 
just 
as she would in flight. She learns 
She also receives 


and 


every operation. 


the regular indoctrination 
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orientation and training in han- 
dling her tickets, seating, service 
io passengers, ete. 

For mechanics there are, in the 
school, mock-ups of various parts 
of an airplane. For example, there 
is a landing gear to be used in 
practice training so students may 
disassemble it, reassemble it, oper- 
ate it, just as if a plane itself were 


there. Engines, the heating sys- 





iom, the electrical system—every 
hit of the plane is in the classroom 
for use by students. In Chicago 
there is an engine and_ propeller 
mounted on a truck. The truck 
uiay be driven out on the field in 
vood weather and the engine 
started. Trouble has been put into 
ihe engine. The problem is to 
“shoot” that trouble. 

All United planes are subject to 
ihree different types of line 





cheeckups—as differentiated from 
periodic overhauls — depending 
upon mileage. For example, a 
number three checkup comes at 
150 hours of flight. This is a 
thorough check, with complete in- 
spection of all parts, and replace- 
ment of worn parts. Mechanics are 
brought in from the field and put 
through a six- to eight-week course 
of training until they can “solo” 
on one of these checks and prove 
to the examiners that a thorough 
job has been done. Complete plane 
overhaul is made at the completion 
of every 775 hours of flying. 

There are training courses for 
radio operators, dispatchers, co- 
pilots, as well as pilots. 

According to Major Lee, the 
company is standardizing on-the- 
job training for its major classi- 
fications of personnel, outlining 
what training must be administered 
for each job classification, and 
how it should be done. This, he 
hopes, will make it possible for all 
training to be done in the best way 
known by any United employee. 
Without these standards for on- 
the-job training, one employee 
may be well trained; another, be- 
ing assigned to a trainer whose 
methods are not sound, may re- 
ceive relatively poor training. 
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“,..AND WHY NOT? Did you ever 
consider how much a mailroom has 

to do with selling? Take new pros- 
pects, for instance. In many cases, » 
their first contact with our organi- 
zation is by letter. Because these 
letters often mean new business, 
it’s mighty important that they get 

to our Sales Department fast.” 
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“THAT'S WHY WE CONSIDER our 
mailroom an important member of 
our sales force . . . why we put it 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent person and equipped it with 
USPM mail-handling machines and 
systems.” 

Plan now to modernize your post- 
war mailroom with USPM ma- 
chines and systems. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 








“IT'S EQUALLY IMPORTANT that all 
further correspondence with them 
is carried on promptly. Sales can 
be lost by having our follow-up 
letters delayed in a jammed-up 
mailroom. Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to trains and 
planes on time, 








Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 





MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(O10) 55 <1 0) 55-4 BLO), | 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy “‘“E"’ 


power me - -- 


US. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches end Agencies in Principal Cities 











FOR 


PHOTO-ACCURATE 


copies of 
documents, sketches, blueprints 


REMINGTON RAND 


THIS NEW Portagraph made by the leaders in 
business photography answers every photo- 
copy need at the economy price of only $59.50 
(plus cost of accessories desired). Gives quick, 
accurate reproductions at about five cents per 
copy. The more you use it, the more you save! 


FLAT SURFACE permits full-size facsimile of 


sketches, drawings and other matter in bound 
volumes as well as blueprints, checks, letters, 
etc. Portagraph requires no previous photogra- 
phic experience to operate. Can be used by any 
office boy or girl. No dark room is needed. Uses 
either A. C. or D. C. current. 

OF STURDY all-metal construction, the new 
G-9 weighs less than a typewriter, takes copy 
up to 944’x 15”. Paper storage drawer in base 
of cabinet saves time, preserves stock. Other 
models up to the 42” wide, rotary printer. 


Write for full information today. 


IDEAS! 


Send coupon below for 
free practical manual 
* The Techniqueand 
Uses of Portagraph Of- 
fice Copying.” 


Photographic Records Division 
REMINGTON RAND Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Please send me “The Technique and Uses of 
Portagraph Office Copying.” 





Name.... 


United also conducts an exten- 
sion, or correspondence, training 
in many different subjects, most 
of which are for the ultimate pur- 
pose of upgrading, and therefore 
deal with subjects pertinent to air 
transport. Other courses, such as 
English, are available to all em- 
ployees, but permission must be 
obtained from a supervisor, fore- 
man or other executive before the 
course is started. Papers are sent 
in and graded. United maintains 
a stock of textbooks for employees’ 
use in such courses. They, too, are 
free. 

For certain executives, United 
makes it possible to attend a three- 
month course at the Harvard 
Business School, with salaries con- 
tinuing while in attendance. 

Major Lee believes that in the 
future, many companies will have 
more complete correlation between 
the various employee relations ac- 
tivities to a greater extent than 
now exists. He advocates a cor- 
related program in which the per- 
sonnel department has complete, 
written job analysis, requirements 
and specifications for use in em- 
ployment for each of the com- 
pany’s 500 jobs. 

Correlated with these, he sug- 
gests on-the-job work procedures 
in writing, then training standards 
for each of these jobs, showing 


what is needed for specific on-t}y 
job training, vestibule training, 
and training for upgrading. Then 
a work analysis and procedures 
manual for every job, with final 
wage and salary standards whic} 
will include trade and other tes! 
to determine when wage and s:| 
ary adjustments have been earn 

Major Lee believes that eve 
company which expects to grow 
and make progress needs not on 
a training program, but a co 
related personnel program looking 
into the future, which will provid 
properly trained replacements 
from time to time as needed fo, 
every position from the “janitor 
to the vice presidents.” He points 
out that many companies hay 
five-year or ten-year equipment! 
programs all planned and engi 
neered, at least on paper. “Yet any 
company’s most valuable asset.” 
he says, “is not its equipment, but 
the people who work for it. Busi 
ness spends large sums on equi) 
ment maintenance, but some busi 
nesses spend relatively little on 
personnel maintenance. And train 
ing is one phase of personnel main 
tenance. United has proved to its 
own satisfaction that training is a 
money-saving procedure in per 
sonnel maintenance, in building fo: 
the future, and in reducing labor 
turnover.” 





Called a Cargoliner, this new transport proposed by the Heil Company is planned 


City and State for off-the-road transport. It is 50 feet long, 12 feet wide, suitable for deserts 
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PCE Desesernerce Mae 


For the next five years many office managers believe that four out of five men who 
are hired for office jobs will be veterans. Victory in Europe reminds us that no 
office manager can afford to neglect completion of a sound plan for the necessary 


orientation, training and indoctrination of these, our country’s most valuable men 





ISTRIBUTION COST DATA 

will be one of the big needs in 
business once we begin selling con- 
sumer goods again. In many com- 
panies distribution costs are 
sketchily kept, to put it mildly. 
As long as a year ago, Fenton B. 
‘Turck and William E. Hill wrote a 
paper on the need for better dis- 
tribution costs figures in which 
they said: “A pioneer opportunity 
is afforded for accountants to 
study from an engineering point of 
view the principles involved in 
scientific distribution, and _ effec- 
tively to interpret, define and 
classify sales expense in such a 
way as to make a true disclosure 
to management of marketing 
costs.” We have written along 
these lines for many months now, 
and have had a number of inquiries 
from readers about what they 
should charge as sales expense. As 
we have written subscribers, there 
is no quick or easy answer to this 
question and only a good account- 
ant after a careful study of an 
individual case can find the answer. 
But finding the answer is worth all 
the trouble and time required, be- 
cause knowing the right answer 
may mean the difference between 
success and failure when old “com- 
petition rides again.” 


* 
ROFITLESS VOLUME result- 


ing from a failure to set up ac- 
counting methods which give true 
costs have been the ruination of 
more than one company. Turn to 
the article on Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corporation in this issue and 
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read how the head of this big com- 
bine emphasizes the importance of 
costing every order, so that sales- 
men can be paid on a profit-shar- 
ing basis. Office managers are go- 
ing to be called upon to develop 
much more extensive accounting 
systems after the war than those 
which prevail now, for the very 
existence of some companies in the 
future will depend upon the speed 
and accuracy with which the ac- 
counting results can be turned over 
to top management for guidance 
in developing company policies. 


* 
ERSONNEL INVENTORIES 


are going to be needed, and in 
some cases needed quickly, with 
cut-backs and cancellations com- 
ing as they are. A quick cancella- 
tion or cut-back may bring the 
necessity of letting out a number 
of people. Who is to decide which 
ones are to be kept, which ones re- 
leased? Will the decision be fair? 
Will it let the good ones go, the 
bad ones stay, because they are 
somebody’s favorite? Will that 
highly efficient, but plain, taciturn 
girl be let go, because somebody 
wants to keep the cute blonde who 
is easy to gaze upon in idle mo- 
ments? Reducing an office staff is 
one of the most depressing jobs 
any executive must face, but when 
it is done with ample foresight and 
unbiased thought, at least we will 
not lie awake nights wondering if 
the speed with which we made the 
reduction did not work untold in- 


justices. 





ATIONAL OFFICE MAN- 

AGEMENT Association has 
compiled a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy for its members, which is a 
classified compilation of selected 
articles and publications appear- 
ing during the seven years between 
1938 and 1944 in many different 
magazines, pamphlets, reports of 
speeches and books. There are 53 
subjects covered with 4,000 ref- 
erence items included, and all are 
carefully classified. This is one of 
the best jobs of its kind, and is 
just another reason why NOMA 
members are enthusiastic about it. 
Nonmembers may have a copy 
for $5.00. 


« 
[’ YTELLIGENCE TESTS get a 


working over. in a recent Ameri- 
can Magazine poll. In the Armed 
Services 7 per cent of the experts 
said intelligence tests worked ex- 
tremely well; in business the figure 
was the same, and in schools the 
figure was 19 per cent. “Rather 
well”—a vague term if you ask 
us—brought the following an- 
swers: Army 81 per cent; business 
60 per cent; schools 78 per cent. 
Twelve per cent of Army experts 
said that intelligence tests were a 
slight help; in business it was 33 


“ec 


per cent for “slight help,” and in 
schools only 3 per cent. “As a 
method of quickly sorting people 
in terms of their general intelli- 
gence, their alertness and ability 
to learn, the experts are almost 
unanimous in saying that the tests 
really do the job,” says the mag- 


azine. 
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Use at desk edge, 
window ledge, 
small table ... 





THE TWIN—2400 CARDS 


The newest most compact 
card file!... Handsome!... 
Handier! ... Saves Space! 


Rock-A-File’s unique feature of 
rolling open broadside makes 
the difference. A flick of the finger 
puts the entire contents in full 
view, perfectly aligned and in- 
stantly accessible. Space is saved 
wherever it’s used—on the edge 
of a desk, small table or window 
ledge—for in use or not in use 
Rock-A-Files are only 15 inches 
long, and the width increases but 
slightly when in use. 
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Single Model 
1200 Cards 


Rock-A-File Single and Twin Card Files 
are available in Standard Green or Gen- 
uine Walnut in the 3 popular card sizes. 
Order from your stationer or office sup- 
ply dealer. Inquire about the sensational 
Rock-A-File Space-Saving Letter Files. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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EW YORK CHAPTER of 

National Office Management 
Association received 51 replies to 
a questionnaire about the at- 
tributes of a good office manager. 
Here are the answers: Ability to 
get along with people, 39 votes; 
knowledge of office procedures, 14 
votes; judgment, 12 votes; intelli- 
gence and mental qualities, 12 
votes; personality, 8 votes. In 
Cincinnati the chapter made a sur- 
vey on steps being taken to elimi- 
nate tardiness and absentecism. 
Sixteen out of 56 companies reply- 
ing stated they had no such prob- 
lem. In another investigation the 
Cincinnati chapter learned that 
38 out of 42 companies replying 
to a query about paying office em- 
ployees while absent due to illness 
were paying these absent em- 
ployees in one way or another. 


* 


ECONVERSION is another 

subject the National Office 
Management Association is tack- 
ling with vigor. More than 60 
chapters of the national associa- 
tion have agreed to hold, meetings 
on the subject, “Office Manage- 
ment During the Reconversion 
Period.” The association’s big an- 
nual meeting, scheduled for the 
first week in June in Chicago, was 
canceled at the request of ODT. 
It is all right, it seems, for people 
to travel to horse races, but it 
would hurt the war effort for office 
managers to get together to dis- 
cuss and study conversion prob- 
lems. 


* 
— LETTERS are needed 
in most companies which have 
been deep in war work. We had 
occasion recently to look over a 
batch of correspondence saved by 
an executive as horrible examples 
of curt, discourteous, ill-mannered, 
badly worded letters from com- 
panies from which he buys. Per- 
haps such letters were excusable 
while we were in the midst of war 
effort, with the help shortage what 
it was. But we must reform and 
reform quickly, now that a higher 


and higher percentage of our lc} 


ters go to customers whose busi 
ness we will be vigorously solicitiny 
soon. Try this plan. Ask each 
stenographer and typist to mak 
one extra copy of every lette 
written for one day. Then read «|! 
those letters and give them this 
test: 1. Are they courteous, frien: 
lv? 2. Is the customer’s query a 
swered properly and completely + 
3. Is the language reasonably co 
rect? 4. Is the meaning clear? And 
last, but by no means least, 5. 
Does the letter make the custoni 
or prospect glad he wrote you; 
company? 


* 
— asaeseiga LISTS in most co; 


panies are badly in need of rey 
sion. Some have not been revisci! 
since Pearl Harbor, and others 
have been simply put aside becau- 
there has been little use for then. 
Put this on any list of “musts” fo. 


office jobs to be done soon. This 
will be a continuing problem |}: 
cause of the tremendous moving 
around that is now taking plac: 
and will continue for a year or two 
after V-J day. Many new con 
panies are being formed, and es 
pecially in the small business field 
we will need large additions to ow 
mailing lists if they are to be kept 
up to date. 


ot 
UST-IN-CASE FILING, as 


is called by one company, costs 
a lot of money. Typical example is 
where an extra copy of requisitions 
is made for filing in consecutiv: 
number for reference just in case 
other papers were lost or requisi 
tion did not come through on time. 
This extra copy was eliminate: 
and 20 hours weekly saved in tiny 
that had been devoted to filing 
them. Missing documents are lo 
cated through other files, elimi 
nating much paper and handling 
without loss in control. How many 
similar cases exist in every offic: 
where, because one paper was los! 
at some dim distant past date. 
somebody ordered that a duplicat: 
or supplementary record be main 
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ined. In some offices there are a 
of barns burned to kill mice, 
id a lot of mountains moved to 


‘ohammed. 


-BSEN TEEISM is still a prob- 
« lem in some offices, and may be 
vyected to increase now that Ger- 
ny is definitely walloped and 
tler is alleged to have expired. 
re are some ideas which have 
ped cut absenteeism. Put red 
\et in time clock asking absent 
mbers to report to personnel 
ce before going to work; daub 
iow on timecards of unexcused 
sentees; post a sign in each de- 
irtment listing number of absen- 
s for the day; have a committee 
workers telegraph all absentees 
king for immediate explanation. 


FEFICE MANAGEMENT As- 
sociation of Chicago recently 
it 55 members to visit the Jones 
mmereial High School which is 
cated in the heart of Chicago’s 
wntown district. Idea is to fa- 
iliarize themselves with the work 
i! this school, to see the equipment 
and to learn more about the 
school’s graduates. Recently the 
svhool has been supplying part- 
ime workers. Students attend 
school during the early hours of 
he day, and work in offices after 
school hours. Seems like a good 
idea for office managers and heads 
of schools training office workers 
0 cooperate. 


* 
FFICE MACHINES are gen- 


erally available today without 
priorities. Note the several an- 
nouncements in this issue by ad- 
vertisers. Office machines which 
nave been going almost wholly to 
war industries or to government 
offices are now being freed for sale 
‘o anyone who has the necessary 
oin of the realm. What we wonder 
's this—will all the people who 
‘:pologized for inadequate equip- 
nent, using wartime restrictions as 
in alibi, rush to place their orders 
ow? 
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Dartnell Reports Available on 
Industrial Relations Problems 


REPORT No. 515—EMPLOYEE MORALE SURVEYS 


A number of companies have found that labor trouble can be headed off by 
making regular surveys of employee morale. By determining real attitudes to 
management it has been possible to improve employee relations and eliminate 
basic grievances which may never come to light otherwise. This report covers the 
experiences of various companies in using such attitude surveys and discusses 
in detail the techniques found best in making such investigations. 40 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 517—EMPLOYEE APTITUDE TESTING 


There has been a tremendous demand for this report which presents a survey 
of aptitude-testing methods, techniques, and experiences. Reproductions of 
typical tests are given as well as the experience and opinions of personnel 
directors as to the practical value, scope, and use of testing. 33 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 519—ACCIDENT PREVENTION METHODS 


Here is a thoroughgoing study of the most successful safety campaigns and 
programs carried out in representative plants throughout the country. The report 
outlines in detail the methods various companies have found most effective in 
cutting accident rates and provides in addition, a number of forms, charts, 
bulletins, and other material used by safety departments. 45 pages. 


PRICE $3.00 
REPORT No. 521—RE-EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Dartnell editors checked with five hundred selected companies to determine 
what arrangements they had made for the re-employment of returned veterans. 
The results of this survey provide one of the most complete and helpful sources 
of material on this subject. The contents include details of refresher courses, 
reorientation programs, special treatment for the disabled, educating super- 
visors on veterans’ problems, etc. Of particular value are the outlines of the 
veteran re-employment programs of specific companies. 4] pages. 


PRICE $3.00 


ORDER FORM 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois Aigarakas HRS 4 eke ea ae 


Ship on ten days’ approval, the Dartnell Reports listed below. Bill us at $3.00 each. 
2 per cent added to Illinois orders. All bills sent to company unless otherwise 
specified. 


Send Report Nos.. 
Individual............. Te saaek his aa 


Company.... 


SN shes ice aes ee Pore ..Zone No........State....... 
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In ever increasing numbers veterans of the war in Europe are returning to industry. 
Only the company with a sound human relations plan and forward-looking personne] 
policy can hope to attract and hold the best of these men. In brief, concise reports, 
this department tells each month what the leaders in business and industry are doing 











Cooperation vs. Competition 


The first and most important thing we have to recognize 
in human relations—and it is just as true in any other 
business as it is in ours—is that there is no clash of in- 
terest between those who work and those for whom they 
work. In the past we have heard too much about capital 
and labor, with one set off against the other. We ought 
to discard such terminology and the confusion of thought 
for which it has come to stand. 
which we confidently expect to follow this war, our hope 
of progress lies in having much less competition and 
much more cooperation in human relations. 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON, President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


In the better world 








North Reviews Phases of Past 
Industrial Relations Eras 


In a brilliant review of the 
progress of human relations in 
industry and business Harold 
F. North, industrial relations 
manager, Swift & Company, 
contributes to the current issue 
of Industrial Relations mag- 
azine a brief history of man- 
agement-labor relations. 

He points out that the first 
period was that in which hu- 
man relations in industry 
lacked management attention. 
The second period was the 
“paternalistic”? phase of the 
evolution in human relations. 
We are today in the “legalistic” 
phase of the relations between 
management and_ employees, 
while right now we seem to 
be, according to Mr. North, en- 
tering a period of labor-man- 
agement cooperation. 

“What we have in fact done 
is to acquire the habit of get- 
ting along better with each 
other because we have come to 
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recognize that it pays us all 
to do so. As in the formation 
of any other habit, good or bad, 
this process takes time and a 
great deal of patient under- 
standing.” 

Summing up his article, Mr. 
North says, “I like to think of 
relationships among people be- 
ing developed on the idea and 
spirit of mutual service. Such 
relationships give full emphasis 
to the dignity of the individual 
and preserve his self-respect. 
True and worth-while collective 
bargaining requires developing 
habits of tolerance, patience 
and understanding. It never 
blames bad human _ relation- 
ships upon the failure of others 
but accepts such things as 
problems to be studied and 
solved. If a person only de- 
plores and condemns the con- 
duct of another individual or 
group, little is accomplished 
toward permanent progress.” 


Clopay Corporation Assures 
Veterans of Full Rights 


Officials of the Clopay Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati manufac- 
turer of venetian blinds and 
window shades and at present 
engaged in the production of 
vital war materiel, has given 
added emphasis to the rights 
and privileges guaranteed to 
returning servicemen and wom- 
en under the much publicized 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The company has directed a 
personal letter to each of its 
former employees now serving 
in the Armed Forces, which 
affirms its desire to give every 
possible assistance to those who 
wish to return to their former 
jobs. Veterans are further as- 
sured that any promotional op- 
portunities which may have 
been sacrificed while in Service 
will be given full consideration. 
The letter read as follows: 

“In all of the planning that 
we have done, we have felt that 
jobs for our people returning 
from the Armed Forces should 
be a first consideration. You 


have a priority on your jol) as 
guaranteed by the G. I. Bill 
But long before the G. I. Bill 
was passed, we had adopted 
here, as a principle, the fact 
that you have the first cali on 
your job when you get back 
Furthermore, you know 
we have preserved any privi- 
lege which you may have in the 
matter of insurance, the profit- 
sharing plan, etc. 

“We also want you to have 
a proper promotional oppor- 
tunity. Exactly what this will 
be is hard to say, as it has to 
be an individual matter; but 
the principle we are following 
is, ‘What would have happened 
to him if he had not gone to 
war?’ 

“When you come back, sou 
will first of all be restored to 
your job or to an equivalent 
one. Then if there have been 
promotions made in that de- 
partment, you will be 
every consideration in the mat- 
ter of a better job.” 


that 


given 


Westinghouse Worker Paid 


$3,000 for Suggestion 


The highest award ever made 
in the 35-year history of the 
Westinghouse Electric corpora- 
tion’s suggestion system was pre- 
sented recently to a retired real 
estate operator who entered 
war work after Pearl Harbor. 

For his “gilt-edge” sugges- 
tion which reduced by 62 per 
cent the quantity of gold alloy 
wire required to solder elec- 
tronic tube parts, Arthur E. 
Marsh received the final pay- 
ment of a $3,063 award from 


Ralph C. Stuart, vice president 
in charge of the Westinghouse 
Lamp and Lighting Divisions. 

“I’m going to invest all this 
money in bonds during the cur- 
rent Seventh War Loan Drive,” 
said the 61-year-old worker 
who literally found a “pot of 
gold” in a gold brazing job at 
the Lamp Division’s electronic 
tube plant. The suggestion re- 
sulted in an estimated annual 
saving of $30,630 to the nation’s 
war effort. 
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Warner Swasey 
Employees Get 
1944 Review 


Ina twenty-four page, large 
ive booklet, printed in two 
colors throughout, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland 
rachine tool manufacturer, tells 
employees all the facts about 
1944 operations. 

Parts of the booklet are simi- 
lir to ones published for 1943 
wid 1942, but in the current 
issue an attempt has been made 
to eliminate the accountant’s 
i»proach to the financial story 
of the company by showing an 
animated distribution — chart 
which visually portrays the 
different outlays of the com- 
pany’s income during the year. 

To illustrate the idea of the 
cost of depreciation, Father 
Time is shown with his scythe 
as costing the company $1,202,- 
578 for the year. Other out- 
lays are equally well illustrated. 
There is also a page showing 
the comparison of operating 
conditions in 19389 and 1944, 
illustrating how total income 
increased from $9,237,082 to 


$24,223,288 and how wage pay- 
ments increased from $3,446,875 
to $14,742,401. 





Included in the book are 
three pages of pictures of for- 
mer employees whose _ lives 
were lost at war, and two pages 
of pictures of employees who 
are home from the war and 
back at work in the company’s 
plants. 

A frank statement about the 
future is included in the final 
page of the booklet. It says, in 
part, “We can’t tell you what 
is going to happen to Warner 
& Swasey, postwar, because 
we don’t know. All we can tell 
you is what we are trying to 
do.” There follows an equally 
frank statement of some of the 
company’s plans. 





HOW THE WARNER § SWASEY 
144 INCOME WAS DISTRIBUTED 


Hoffmann-La Roche Employee Plan Pays for Their 
Doctor Bills and Hospital Costs 


One of the most complete 
plans for medical care in- 
surance conceived to date by 
private industry is now in effect 
among the 1,600 employees of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. of 
Nutley, New Jersey. 

In addition to reimbursing 
employees against costs of 
physicians’ consultations and 
treatments at home, hospital or 
in the doctor’s office, the plan 
provides coverage against hos- 
pital, surgical and obstetrical 
expenses of both employees and 
their dependents, with full cost 
borne by the company. Every 
full-time employee on the pay- 
roll as of January 1 is covered. 
All classes of employees, re- 
gardless of position or salary, 
receive the same liberal bene- 
fits. 

The Roche Plan for Hos- 
pital and Medical Care is the 
outcome of prolonged study by 
employees and management in- 
surance committees and sup- 
plements a company plan for 
life insurance, retirement an- 
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nuities and sick benefits which 
has been in existence for some 
years. The new plan is under- 
written by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston. 
Reimbursement for doctor 
bills connected with sickness 
or injuries not coming within 
the scope of workmen compen- 
sation laws begins with the 
very first visit with the doctor, 
provided the employee is un- 
able to perform the duties of 
his or her occupation and is 
absent from work. This reim- 
bursement is to the extent of 
$3 per visit in the employee’s 
home or at a hospital, and $2 
for consultation or treatment 
in a physician’s office. This is 
paid up to a maximum of $75 
for treatment during any one 
continuous period of disability. 
Employees 60 years of age or 
over are limited to a $75 maxi- 
mum benefit during any calen- 
dar year, since the normal re- 
tirement age for Hoffmann- 
La Roche employees is 60 in the 








case of women and 65 for men. 
After an employee returns to 
work following an absence of 
7 days or more, reimbursement 
is also provided for up to three 
calls for physician’s treatment 
which may be necessary as a 
result of that specific disability 
during the next 31 days. 

Against expenses for hos- 
pitalization and surgical fees 
the Roche plan for hospital and 
medical care provides a daily 
hospital benefit of $6 a day for 
both employees and their de- 
pendents, plus an additional 
$60 maximum for other charges 
made by the hospital. The daily 
benefit is paid up to a maximum 
of 31 days for any one dis- 
ability, with no limit on the 
number of disabilities or on the 
total days of hospitalization in 
any one year. In maternity 
cases the $6 daily benefit is 
paid up to a maximum of 10 
days on employees’ wives, and 
in the case of female employees 
who have babies, this is ex- 
tended to 14 days. 





The cover and three pages from 
the employees’ ‘‘Review of 
1944,” published by The Warner 
y Swasey Company, Cleveland 








This Plan Helps 
Foreign Labor 


Proper management of for- 
eign personnel which may be 
employed in large groups in a 
particular establishment was 
suggested by a union election 
recently. The first collective 
bargaining election in America 
to be held in two languages 
was scheduled at the China 
Aircraft Corporation in San 
Francisco. National Labor Re- 
lations Board members worked 
with union business agents and 
company Officials. 

Industrial relations experts 
pointed to the election as evi- 
dence of the availability of im- 
proved handling of foreign 
groups. “Translation” of highly 
technical language into terms 
understandable by laymen is 
another example of proper 
phrasing to promote better re- 
lations. One large company re- 
cently printed its stockholders’ 
report in highly technical terms 
on “blueprint pages” on the 
left-hand side of its brochure, 
and in “layman’s language” on 
opposite pages. 
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No one big idea ever makes a business run smoothly and grow steadily. Only throug 
the most careful attention to every detail of management and promotion can a bus: 
ness maintain its position and prestige in the highly competitive era we are ente: 
ing. Here are many management and promotion ideas which have proved successft 





This is the eighth of a series of model store designs developed by Armstrong Cork 
Company in cooperation with various retail merchants’ associations. This one, 
a modern men’s wear shop, eliminates the conventional counters and brings the 
customer close to merchandise on display. Full information from Armstrong 





1. Form Design to 
Speed Typing 


IN A BOOKLET now being distributed 
by the Standard Register Company there 
is an illustration of a form which has 
been redesigned to save typing strokes. 
With the revised form there is a saving, 
in the filling out of each form, of 241 key 
strokes and 10 typewriter carriage re- 
turns, which facilitates a production in- 
crease of 71 per cent. Less fatigue, less 
eyestrain, fewer errors are also a result 
of the newly designed form. Here are 
some of the things found subject to im- 
provement on the form which was an 
invoice: Unnecessary vertical spacing, 
unnecessary carriage return, unneces- 
sary horizontal spacing, needless writing, 
unnecessary skip spacing, form too long, 
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tabular stops on typewriter not fully 
utilized. Improving the form did not 
add to the original cost. 


2. How 37 Companies 
Inform Employees 


A SURVEY of methods used by 37 
companies in the Chicago area, with 
from 55 to 60,000 employees, to convey 
information to employees was _ recently 
released by the Office Management As- 
sociation of Chicago. No one method is 
used by all companies for the same pur- 
pose, and number of employees does not 
seem to govern the method according 
to the following results: Change in 
company policy, 12 use bulletin boards, 
25 Mimeographed or Ditto notices, 3 
direct mail, 8 house organs, 4 individual 


oral instruction, 8 meetir 
Change in department procedure, 3 } 
letin boards, 23 notices, 1 direct m 
1 house organ, 13 individual instructi: 
10 group meetings, 1 P. A. system. Tra 
ing instructions, 1 bulletin board, 
notices, 1 direct mail, 1 house organ, 
individual instruction, 10 group meetin: 

The majority seem to favor Mim 
graphed or Ditto notices for announc 
a change in company policy or a char 
in department procedure, the results | 
ing 25 and 23 respectively. For traini 
instructions, 24 prefer individual oral i 
struction, 11 group meetings, 16 print 
notices. Three companies use P.A. s\ 
tems for morale building material, w! 
14 use house organs, 12 bulletin boar 
10 printed notices. For bond or co 
tribution drives, 18 use bulletin boar« 
16 printed notices, 12 group meetin 
Employee or department achieveme: 
are announced via house organs in 
companies, on bulletin boards in 8 cor 
panies. Pending social events appear 
19 bulletin boards, 18 notices, 8 house o 
gans. Where oral methods are used, 
printed method was usually also in 
cated. 


group 


3. ‘‘Back Order’’ Plan 
For Retailer 


WHEN a customer wants to buy me: 
chandise from Joe Hirsch, men’s appar: 
shop in Hammond, Indiana, he doesn’ 
leave the shop with a hopeless look if 
doesn’t have the items. Instead, M: 
Hirsch lists the customer’s name, address, 
telephone number and merchandise that i 
wanted. Then he tries to fill the orde: 
Some names have been on the list sin 
December, yet customers do not min 
waiting for he assures them periodical 
by telephone or postal cards that the 
have not been forgotten. 

This service was appreciated so muc 
by an out-of-town customer that whe 
she received her order, she included pay 
ment for toll calls made by Mr. Hirsc'! 
to keep in touch with her. 

Beside providing a backlog of order 
assuring future sales, the list will giv 
Mr. Hirsch an opportunity to than 
each customer individually for his pe 
tience after the war and thus cemen' 
friendship and good-will.—Lillian Stem) 
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'. Sales Improved by 
‘ard File 


\LES managers who wonder why their 
st selling letters sometimes fail to pull 
much as an acknowledgment from 
ir prospects can find profit in the 
ictice of a leading trade journal, 
yetrical Manufacturing. Instead of a 
iple card file such as is used by most 
es organizations, Electrical Manufac- 
ing maintains a card attached to an 
elope in which every bit of pertinent 
ta about the card subject is kept. Even 
ies of letters are kept in the en- 
pe. As a result, the magazine’s mail- 
s generally pull better than average. 
‘se figures apply to all mailings other 
n routine promotion pieces, of course, 
hough even here the knowledge of its 
ders supplied by the magazine’s 
que card filing system adds to the 
cacy of sales literature. Recently, a 
eck-list” of products represented by 
manufacturers was easily made up 
un the information in the envelopes. 


. Student Engineers 
isit Plants 


N IDEA which ought to find wide 
plication in every industry, especially 
iong up-and-coming employees and re- 
rned servicemen, was the result of an 
dustrial training course recently given 
the University of California in Oak- 
id. Students of the course determined 
continue their industrial education and 
rmed an organization called “Industrial 
ngineers.” Its sole purpose is to visit 
ints and offices within the interest of 
i¢@ group’s members, on a_ regular 
hedule arranged by the “club’s” sec- 
etary. Dues are kept at $5.00 annually, 
which covers secretarial expenses, mail- 
ing and incidental costs. 


6. Reserves Needed for 
Postwar Operation 


SPEAKING before a group of American 
‘Management Association members, 
George S. Dively, vice president and gen- 
ral manager of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, said, “Adequate reserves, 
funded whenever possible, should be pro- 
vided to take care of conversion to peace- 
me production, even though such re- 
serves are not allowed, at least up to the 
resent time, as tax deductible items. Of 
he many kinds of reserves, the following 
hould) probably receive current con- 
sideration: 1. Estimated cost of recon- 
erting plant facilities, products, per- 
sonnel organization to peacetime activi- 
ties. 2. Possible losses due to obsolescence 
ind price decline. 3. Deferred main- 
‘enance and accelerated depreciation and 
obsolescence of production facilities. 4. 
\mortization of excess or high cost plant 
‘acilities. 5. Anticipated charges against 
neome as a result of renegotiations. 
5. Possible losses in accounts receivable. 
7. Estimated operating losses resulting 
irom the lag in shipments of peacetime 
products during conversion period.” 
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When OVERLOADS pile in on you... 


when they’re double your size ... when you're 
harried, hurried, worried. anyway 


- ++ You can call. .§ WORKMAN! 


What if “they’d” call YOU, today... 


what if they’d need reconversion fig- 
ures ... want to know what materials, 
parts, work in progress, wages, profits 
... are to be credited to the Govern- 
ment ... what amounts debited? 


What if they’d want TYPING, twice, 
five times, TEN times over your abil- 
ity to produce? 


What if they’d want an inventory 
based on today’s costs and purchase 
prices ...in order to sell at a profit in 
today’s and tomorrow’s markets? 


What if they’d ask for an analysis of 
that SALES and CUSTOMER ques- 
tionnaire? 


What if they’d ask for figures that 
would enable them to appropriate 
scientifically for tomorrow’s advertis- 
ing, for depreciation, for insurance, 


wages, new designs, expansion . . .? 


What if they’d ask you to check in- 
voices, sales slips from retail depart- 
ments, social security facts . . .? 


You needn't pile those OVERLOADS 
on your accounting department... 
such extra, unexpected loads would 
require, would demand extra pressure, 
night work, extra employees, turmoil, 
delays in routine... 


... but, you can call WORKMAN 
. more than a thousand others do. 


WORKMAN SERVICE catcutatine - TYPING - TABULATING 
58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


<< omunan 


RAN. 8250 











7™ WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 


backed our Armed Forces in 


the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 


by purchasing MORE 


War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 























America’s Most 
WIDELY USED 
Photocopy Equipment 


A-PE-CO"7hole suact” 


fo-Copyer 


Photo -Copyer 


*55 


Copies up to 
18” x 22” 
“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested useS... accuracy ... operating ease 
. +. Saves time, , . speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 
Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 

LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 

. anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 

Send for This Useful Folder 

In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
emplofee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept.D-65 Chicago 14, Ul. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 





You can’t runa 


ys live business 
id 


€. on 
W \dlaciw dead records 


] 


Do not bury your business facts. 
Keep them alive by recording them 
in QUICK-FINDER VISIBLE 
BINDERS. See the key classifications 
of up to 30 records at a glance. 


Let easy posting keep you posted on 
Sales, Salesmen’s Activities, Customer 
Control, Inventory and Stock Records, 
Purchasing, Installments, Ledger En- 
tries, Credits, Collections, etc. 

Save space, save time, save money. 
QUICK-FINDERS require only 1/7 
the space of cabinet style records and 
cost only 1/3 as much. Write for in- 
formation. 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 


ssiness VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





651. MIMEOGRAPH BRAND _ DIE- 
IMPRESSED STENCILS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF DEFENSE PLANT 
CLEARANCE PAPERS. Production 
of the various papers required in the 
Defense Plant Clearance Program is 
simplified through the use of special die- 
impressed Mimeograph stencils now 
available from A. B. Dick Company. 
This illustrated folder covers details of 
the use of these stencils and an ex- 
planation of the procedure established 
by D. P. C. engineers. 


* 7 * 


652. NEON SIGNS. Since the WPB 
order prohibiting the manufacture of 
neon signs has been revoked, production 
will very soon be resumed by the Art- 
kraft Sign Company, as soon as a few 
remaining materials can be procured. In 
the meantime, Artkraft is accepting 
quantity orders which will be filled ac- 
cording to dates received, with samples 
being supplied where necessary. 


+ * * 


653. ABC OF WORK SIMPLIFICA- 
TION IN OFFICE OPERATIONS. 
This 16-page booklet gives the logical 
steps to be followed in simplifying the 
work in various departments. It tells the 
questions to be asked on each job and 
what to do about the answers. Numerous 
before-and-after examples show how 
time, effort and space may be saved. The 
Standard Register Company is making 
this booklet available. 


* + 


654. THE STORY OF MUSIC AT 
WORK. Of speciai interest to business 
executives is this new brochure pub- 
lished by Executone, Inc., which gives a 
history of music in plants and factories. 
It takes the story of music at work and 
traces it from earliest time to the mod- 
ern planned programs in use today, and 
tells of the early experiments in this 
field. Results of recent government and 
college research into results obtained 
from the use of music in industry are 
also revealed. 
* a * 

655. VARI-TYPER, A NEW TOOL 
FOR BUSINESS. Much practical data 
on how to use Vari-Typer, as well as 
reproductions of Vari-Typed work are 
contained in the 16 pages of this booklet, 
illustrated in color. It describes the Vari- 


Which Telephone 
Problem Is Yours? 


HE telephone is considered an indispensable fa 

in business, yet certain problems arise in 
which are inevitable. For example: The practice of 
mitting phone talk to be overheard by visitors, 
personnel not concerned, leads to confidential m 
becoming public property. Business leaks or pers 
embarrassment frequently result. This can be a 
by the use of the phone silencer. 

It is well known that the noise level in an office atf 
efficiency, inasmuch as it increases nervous tensior 
fatigue. Nothing is more disturbing than phone 
It adds to the noise level, but more than that its w 
content is provocative of attention, and so arrests 
centration on the task, dictation, or conference 
nothing else does. This can be avoided by the 
the phone silencer 

Is your problem improving phone hearing midst 
rounding noises? There is only one way this ca 
accomplished, and that is by keeping surrounding 1 
out of the transmitter and off the wire, so that 

incoming voice is more d 
nant over these noises. A | 
silencer does this 

For more det 

information on s 

ing all three of 

phone problems, « 

for Booklet A-L. I 

want to learn a 

the silencer’s ap; 

tiontothe Dictay 
and Ediphone, 
too is explained 
dress — Hus 

Phone Corp., 43 \\ 

16 St., New \ 

City 11. 


HUSH -A- PHONE 
A Phone Silencer 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, sav 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photograph 


cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 

Get the complete facts now! 


te WRITE 247 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


THE HALOID COMPANY 








400 DRAMATIZED 
LETTERHEADS 


Here is a collection of 400 drama- 
tized letterhead ideas you can use 
for sales letters, collection letters, 
and letters to salesmen. Price $3.00, 
postpaid. Send for your set—today ! 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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Unbreakable spring Jaws 
them firmly to cards but 
it removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
t pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
? Sizes, Lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
ingle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 382, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 


CARD 
OF 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 
THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—4 doz. $3.00—%,4 doz. 
$1.50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
;0 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
narket, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
recess guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
lors wanted and make of machine. 
THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 








Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE eum ENGRAVE Dees ROLL come 


,LAGEL 
SERVICE 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA.. PA. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
1oney. Write for our free classification sheet 
* inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
| Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 
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Typer composing machine which writes 
in over 600 different types, including 
modern foreign languages. The booklet 
itself is a specimen of Vari-Typed work, 
and comes from the Ralph C 
Corporation. 


Coxhead 


656. “SOIL CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD.” The foreword to this hand- 
some, die-cut booklet, printed in two 
colors and liberally sprinkled with photo- 
graphic illustrations, says: “If you've 
never been in Tulsa, ‘Oil Capital of the 
World,’ then consider this an invitation 
to pay us a visit.” And the pages that 
follow give a broad view of the possi- 
bilities in Tulsa. Fabricators and dis- 
tributors of oil field supplies, machinery, 
equipment, and service establishments 
will be particularly interested in this 
booklet put out by the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce. 

* * * 
657. THE STORY OF THE DIESEL. 
The Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation gives many facts about the 
Diesel industry in an interesting little 
booklet. Why the postwar demand for 
Diesel engines is so high, the industry’s 
postwar future, its present fields of ap- 
plication, its advantages over other types 
of power, the beginning and development 
of the industry are some of the subjects 
covered. A chart depicts graphically the 
growth in horsepower output from 2,000,- 
000 in 1937 to 35,000,000 in 1944. A sec- 
tion describing opportunities for young 
men in the industry will be of special 
interest to returning veterans, many of 
whom have had first-hand experience 
with Diesels in the Armed Forces. 

* * * 
658. THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 
BLAZE NEW TRAILS. This 36-page 
booklet, illustrated in five colors, pub- 
lished by Timber Engineering Company, 
tells the story of wood’s usefulness, and 
describes current developments of wood 
as an engineering medium and as the 
raw material of plastics and chemicals. 
The book holds that wood is capable of 
being made the most useful of all indus 
trial materials. 

* 7 * 
Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMenican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


651. A. B. Dick Company, 720 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6. 
652. Artkraft Sign Company, Bishop & 
Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio. 
. The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
4. Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 
. Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14. 
56. Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa 
3, Okla. 
57. Diesel Engine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 2. 
58. Timber Engineering Company, 1319 
18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC,, 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 

or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 

office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
such as Kardex, Acme, International 
>, and other makes. Write us. 

>» H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines, ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago 5. 





FOR SALE: Will dispose of complete line of 
equipment including four Hooven machines, 
Model X; Set-O-Type (for Multigraph) with 
two fonts of type; large power Multigraph 
with Aldrich Suction Feed, all in good con- 
dition. Also many smaller items. Write for 
particulars to: 
SIDNEY MULTIGRAPHIC SHOP 
SIDNEY, OHIO 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldx.. 
Montreal, Canada. 








New Business Opportunity 





FOR SALE—A real hardware store. Best 
agency lines in America. Among them, 
Frigidaire, Maytag, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Hinman, Minn.-Moline, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Machine shop for protection. Store owned by 
an individual and owes no money. Profits last 
year approximately $25,000. Owner old and ill 
and desires to sell. It will take $125,000 to buy. 
New owner can walk in, old owner will walk 
out. 15 to 20 employees. Just the thing for a 
level-headed father with a son or two. This 
store should show a quarter of a million dol- 
lar profit in the next four or five years. Not 
less—maybe more. Unless you mean business 
don't write. Every courtesy will be given to 
interested party seeking further particulars. 
Location—San Joaquin Valley, Calif., in the 
best agricultural district in the United States. 
County stands second among the counties of 
the entire nation in value of agricultural 
products. Address Box 870, care AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICE 





Management-Industrial Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1611 Euclid Ave. 


® Cleveland, Ohio 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 

duction M 2 


Dr 
af 





Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 - 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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How to SPEED UP 
SETTLEMENT of 
Your TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACT 


By J. K. LASSER 


C.P.A. in New York, New Jersey and California 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N.Y.U. 


175 PACES, BlYgx11 
$3.50 


This brand new J. K. Lasser guidebook shows, step by 
step, what to do, how to do it, when to do it—how to 
handle your plant operations, inventories, and settle- 
ments before and after you receive a termination notice. 
A boon to every concern, small or large, doing business 
under a War or Navy Department contract or a sub- 
contract. Written in the same crisp, point-by-point 
manner as the author's famous tax guides, it actually 
blueprints a short cut through the seeming maze of 
procedures, requirements, forms, etc., you face in 
termination of your war contract. Start using it at once, 
to pave the way for smoothest, quickest settlement, and 
to aid in getting the maximum allowable amount. 

@ Complete: Covers everything; inventories, costs, 
how to handle subcontractors, how to make up claims, 
how to get financing during settlement, how to nego- 
tiate a settlement, how to appeal, ete, Includes a full 
guide for subcontractors. 


@ Clear: Covers subject in many detailed sections, fully 
explaining each step. Gives all necessary forms. Many 
check lists, section headings, key questions, to help you 
find answers quickly, make sure nothing is overlooked 
@ Authoritative : The author had all the aid he sought 
from government officials supervising contract termina- 
tion; his book gives you informed, dependable instrue- 
tions. 

@ Timely: Tells what you can do NOW, to prepare for 


quickest, smoothest settlement when termination 1s in 
full swing and government agencies are crowded with 


work, 
SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


Mail This McGraw-Hill Coupon Today 
ee ee el 
[ McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
1 New York 18 
Send me Lasser’s How to Speed Up Settlement of 
j Your Terminated War Contract for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.50, 
l plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
i Postage paid on cash orders.) 


4 Name 
| Address 


i City and State 


Company 


Position AB-6-45 
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HOW TO SPEED UP SETTLEMENT 
OF YOUR TERMINATED WAR 
CONTRACT. By J. K. Lasser, C.P.A. 
The author of this heavily titled book 
uses essentially the same method in it 
that he has made so familiar to readers 
of his famed yellow-covered annual book 
on income tax returns. There is not a 
wasted word; no long-winded theory. 
Instead, he puts down a form, fills it out 
as it should be, reproduces that form in 
the book, then refers you to the proper 
paragraphs of explanation for every item 
on the form. The book is packed with 
lists of things to be done—brief, “one, 
lists of steps in every pro- 


two, three’ 
cedure. In his procedure recommenda- 
tions, Lasser tells what to think about 
before termination. Then there is a chap- 
ter called, “What You Do After You 
Get a Termination Notice,” with complete 
instructions for every step. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter telling what to do 
about your inventory after termination, 
and still another about getting what is 
due you after termination. A special sec- 
tion tells about obtaining financial aid 
while claims are being settled, while an- 
other section is devoted to the problems 
Many 
tingencies are covered; for example, sup- 


of subcontractors. possible con- 


pose your contract was defectively di 
in the beginning. How can you o} 
relief, and protect your rightful 
terests? As a matter of fact, many 
war jobs have been completed on 
fective contracts, but recoveries cai 
made if the contractor proceeds pro, 
after he discovers the flaw in his 
tracts. There is adequate inform 
telling how to appeal from the go 
ment’s findings if you think them 
fair, or if they work an undue harx 


in your case. Lasser has had much 


perience in these matters and seen 
have covered every phase of the sub 
The book was published as a_resu 
suggestions from officials of the Offic 
Contract Settlement who recognize: 


need for this aid to contractors in 


settlement of claims. The book con 
simple statements of all the laws, 
forms, 


regulations, reports, and 


government data issued to this dat 
the subject of termination. Most of ii 
ot ¢ 


small 


been boiled down to a series 
lists that tell the 


tractor how to proceed to get maxi 


large and 


protection in his dealings with gov 
officials. McGraw-Hill 
pany. 33.50. 
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